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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER 17, 1951 


AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE one hundred and thirty-ninth annual meeting of 

the American Antiquarian Society was held at the 
Library of the Society, Worcester, Massachusetts, October 
17, 1951, at 10.45 a.m. In the absence of President Morison, 
the meeting was called to order by the Vice-president, 
Thomas W. Streeter. 

The following members of the Society were present: Johr 
McKinstry Merriam, George Parker Winship, Victor Hugo 
Paltsits, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Robert Kendall Shaw, 
Fred Norris Robinson, Chandler Bullock, Lawrence Counsel- 
man Wroth, Waldo Gifford Leland, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, 
George Sumner Barton, George Francis, Booth, Russell 
Sturgis Paine, Harry Galpin Stoddard, George Crompton, 
Stephen Willard Phillips, Reginald Washburn, [Edward 
Larocque Tinker, Thomas Winthrop Streeter, William 
Irving Clark, Francis Henshaw Dewey, Clifford Kenyon 
Shipton, Alexander Hamilton Bullock, Theron Johnson 
Damon, Frederick Lewis Weis, Wat Tyler Cluverius, Walter 
Muir Whitehill, Carl Custer Cutler, Frederick Haven Pratt, 
Samuel Foster Damon, William Alexander Jackson, Bradley 
Baldwin Gilman, Ernest Caulfield, George Russell Stobbs, 
Arthur Adams, Joseph Carson, Edward Harold Cole, Milton 
Prince Higgins, Edward Chase Kirkland, Philip Howard 
Cook, Edmund Sears Morgan, Harris Dunscomb Colt, Jr., 
Lyman Henry Butterfield, Arthur Harrison Cole, and George 
Talbot Goodspeed. 
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The Secretary read the call for the meeting. It was voted 
to dispense with the reading of the records of the last 


meeting. 

The report of the Council of the Society was presented by 
Mr. Brigham, who called attention to the fact that Mr. 
Merriam has now set a new record for length of membership. 
Mr. Merriam replied as follows: 


I thank you for this cordial greeting, most significant to me as I am 
entering my goth year with this unusual record of membership in this 
nationally known society. 

My association here has surely been most pleasant, and I wonder if 
there is time for me to make a brief response without interrupting our 
program, adding something of what I might say to be a matter of record 
in our proceedings. 

My election was, I think, without precedent; surely there has been 
none similar to it in these many years of my membership. My “Legis- 
lative History of the Ordinance of 1787” which I had prepared for 
Senator Hoar was read by him at the April meeting in 1888, before I was 
elected, and when I was entirely unknown to the members. But the 
Senator’s endorsement was sufficient, and six months later I was duly 
elected. 

My association with Senator Hoar was most happy, and will be 
recalled with joy as long as memory lasts. I came from a long-time 
Concord family, and my father was personally, but not intimately, 
acquainted with Judge Hoar and with the Senator. In my senior year 
at Harvard I studied the removals from office by President Thomas 
Jefferson under Professor Edward Channing in History 13, and was the 
first to discover the records of changes in the Journal of the Senate, a 
secret document for many years. I wrote a paper which he invited me 
to read before the American Historical Association in Washington, of 
which an abstract is published in their Papers, and this attracted some 
comment. While in Washington for this purpose I called on Senator 
Hoar and was pleasantly received by him as a son of a Concord friend, 
and later when he was looking for a new secretary he sent for my father 
and offered me this position. 

I had then finished my first year in the Law School, and with the 
understanding that I might continue through the first term of the second 
year, I accepted this offer, and went to Washington as his secretary at 
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the beginning of the soth Congress in December 1887. With his approval 
in February I returned to be married and then went with my bride to 
live at 919 I Street in the Patterson home where he and Mrs. Hoar had 
boarded. He was then already working on the oration which he delivered 
at Marietta, Ohio, the following April at the Centennial of the North- 
west Settlement, of which the Ordinance of 1787 was the foundation. 
This was the subject he asked me to study, and I was able after the 
routine at the Senate office in the morning hours, to give the afternoons 
to reviewing the Archives in the library of the Secretary of State, having 
free access to them in his name, making copies and notes, and then in 
the evenings, with the help of my bride, typewriting a summary in 
chronological order of the development of this important state paper. 

When I presented my report to the Senator he remarked with surprise, 
“Why, you have much here that is not in print,” and showed it to 
George Tichnor Curtis, then working in Washington on a new edition 
of his History of the Constitution. He also was pleased, and asked for 
permission to quote a portion in the appendix referring to it as “an 
elaborate paper.” And then the Senator brought it to our April meeting, 
offered it for printing in our Proceedings, and presented my name six 
months later for election as a member. 

I have many pleasant incidents to recall of our association with 
Senator and Mrs. Hoar during the sessions of Congress in Washington, 
and the intermediate periods here in Worcester, before I was admitted 
to the Bar in Boston. The Patterson home was most congenial and is 
very happily referred to in the chapter in his autobiography entitled 
“The Fish-Ball Letter.”” Here are extracts from the story, as told by him: 


In August 1890, the Pittsburgh Post, a Democratic paper, made a savage 
attack on me. He attributed to me some very foolish remark and de- 
clared that I lived on terrapin and champagne; that I had been an in- 
veterate office-seeker all my life; and that I had never done a stroke of 
useful work. 


In his reply he refers to his overwork as a lawyer in Worcester, his refusal 
of nomination for mayor, and of a seat on the Supreme Bench, and then 
a trip to Europe for his health, and arrangements for his nomination to 
Congress in his absence, from which he could not well escape when he 
got home. He adds, 

The result is I have been here twenty years as Representative and 


Senator, the whole time getting a little poorer year by year.—During all 
this time I have never been able to hire a house in Washington. My wife 
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and I have experienced the varying fortune of Washington boarding 
houses, sometimes very comfortable, and a good deal of the time living 
in a fashion to which no mechanic earning two dollars a day would sub- 
ject his household. Your “terrapin” is all in my eye, very little in my 
mouth. The chief carnal luxury of my life is in breakfasting every 
Sunday morning with an orthodox friend, a lady who has a rare gift 
for making fish-balls and coffee. You unfortunate and benighted Penn- 
sylvanians can never know the exquisite flavor of the codfish, salted, 
made into balls and eaten on a Sunday morning by a person whose 
theology is sound, and who believes in all the five p ints of Calvinism. 


Another incident which I recall in connection with the Sunday break- 
fasts in the Patterson front basement dining room, was watching him 
pass the doorway with b ok in hand, returning later and giving as an 
excuse his absorption in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Upon the inauguration day of President Harrison, March 4, 1889, I 
recall the assistance I was able to give to Edward Everett Hale, the 
chaplain of the Senate selected as such on rec ymmendation of the Sena- 
tor. He had opened the session with prayer and then followed a brief 
session in the Senate Chamber, and then the assembly moved to the 
Rotunda steps, the historic place of presidential inaugurals. I was pres- 
ent on the floor, somewhat as a page, and led the chaplain to the upper 
gallery and along an upper floor and down a little used flight of stairs to 
the Rotunda, thereby avoiding the packed lower passageway. And on 
this occasion it was the pleasure of my wife to share the conveyance to 
and from the Capitol with Mrs. Hoar, Mrs. Patterson, an 1 Dr. Hale. 

I recall most pleasantly my coming into his library here in Worcester 
as I reported for his dictation; greeted by the beautiful Latin mottoes 
on the wall translated by him in this summary: 

“Rest I at home, what need I more? 
Here comfort is, and Mrs. Hoar.” 

And I recall the rides we had around the city, compared by him with 
Rome as a “city of the seven hills;” and to the nearby Redemption Rock 
which he had purchased as a memorial for his ancestor Captain John 
Hoar, who had ransomed Mrs. Rowlandson by personal c nference with 
the Indian captors at this conspicuous landmark in 1675; and to the 
hilltop, also owned by him, on which an eagle had built a nest, the sub- 
ject of a letter in Worcester papers to hunters to spare this welcome 
visitor honored as a national emblem. 

I have kept as a cherished memento the photostatic copy he gave me 
of the Nathan Dane handwritten amendment to the Ordinance of 1787 
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excluding slavery which became the Sixth Article, and reproduced it as a 
frontispiece of a revision of my study which I circulated as an Soth birth- 
day greeting. 

I surely am most fortunate in these happy recollections and in my 
vigorous old age. 

One of the sources of comfort as I recall the past, particularly if I am 
awake at night, is the beautiful hymn or prayer written by my father 
Adolphus Merriam, born in Concord August 23, 1820, died in Framing- 
ham, November 22, 1888. I found it among old family papers, and 
have preserved it under glass for now over fifty years. I believe it is his 
original composition having found no source of quotation. He loved 
poetry. Among his favorite books were the Poems of Robert Burns, 
and the writings of Theodore Parker, his district school teacher in Con- 
cord, and there were pictures of each on the mantel of our sitting room. 
The influence of each is reflected in this poem. 

God of Creation now draw near 

The weakest of thy children here, 
One smile of recognition now 

As we before thy presence bow. 

O God in view of mercies past 

Why should we with impatient haste 
Distrust the future of thy care 
When Father thou art everywhere. 
Thou who hast marked the sparrow’s fall 
Will never slight thy children’s call. 
Then O my anxious soul be still 
Accept in faith a Fathers will. 

The report of the Treasurer was given by Mr. Bullock, 
and the report of the Librarian was read by Mr. Shipton. 
It was voted to accept the three reports and refer them to the 
Committee on Publications. 

The election of officers being in order, Mr. Stobbs re- 
ported for the committee consisting of Messrs. Stobbs, 
Shaw, and Gilman, appointed by the Council in April 1951, 
the following nominations: 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


President 
Samuel Eliot Morison, of Boston, Mass. 
Vice-presidents 
Thomas Winthrop Streeter, of Morristown, N. J. 
George Sumner Barton, of Worcester, Mass. 
Councillors 
George Parker Winship, of Charles River, Mass. 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, of Worcester, Mass. 
Paul Beagary Morgan, of Worcester, Mass. 
James Melville Hunnewell, of Boston, Mass. 
Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 
Albert White Rice, of Worcester, Mass. 
Donald McKay Frost, of Boston, Mass. 
Stephen Willard Phillips, of Salem, Mass. 
Richard Allen Heald, of Worcester, Mass. 
Carleton Rubira Richmond, of Boston, Mass. 
Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, of Worcester, Mass. 
Recording Secretary 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 
Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, of Worcester, Mass. 

' Committee on Publications 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, of Shirley, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, of Worcester, Mass. 
Frederick Lewis Weis, of Lancaster, Mass. 

Auditors 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, of Worcester, Mass. 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be requested 
to cast a ballot for the nominees, which being done and no 
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other ballot being offered, the foregoing nominees were 
declared elected. 

The Vice-president, in behalf of the Council, proposed 
for membership in the Society: 

Mark Bortman, Boston, Mass. 

Edgar E. Hume, Washington, D. C. 

Henry P. Kendall, Boston, Mass. 

Stephen T. Riley, Boston, Mass. 

Rollo G. Silver, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Streeter appointed a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Arthur H. Cole, Butterfield, and Colt to distribute, collect, 
and count the ballots. Mr. Cole reported that the necessary 
number of votes had been cast for the persons nominated 
and they were declared elected. 

Papers were read by Mr. Edward L. Tinker on **Two-Gun 
Journalism in New Orleans,” and by Mr. Waldo G. Leland 
on “Recollections of an Itinerant Historian.” 

Mr. Brigham described two exhibitions in the upper 
gallery, one devoted to recent accessions of the year, and 
the other showing interesting examples of colonial currency. 

An article on the Society’s collection of American watch 
papers by the Assistant Librarian, Mrs. Spear, was com- 
municated by title. 

Mr. Streeter announced that the annual luncheon for 
members of the Society would be given at the residence of 
the late Aldus C. Higgins, John Wing Road, by Mrs. Aldus 
C. Higgins, and Mr. and Mrs. Milton P. Higgins. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


W. LINCOLN, 
Recording Secretary 


* 
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Report of the Council 


HE past summer has been a busy season for the Library 

of this Society. An unusual number of researchers have 
visited the Library for stays of from one to six weeks, en- 
gaged in studying such topics as western history, newspapers, 
early music, history of the circus, special biographies, 
American fiction, the early theatre, and scores of other sub- 
jects in which the Library has good collections. Much of the 
time of the staff, assisted by outside helpers, has been given 
to the vacuum-cleaning of books and shifting them into the 
new stack. Both of the above activities are noted in more 
detail in the Librarian’s Report. 

The stack has been finally completed, even to the building 
of a retaining wall to hold back the bank at the west side of 
the building, and to the construction of a parking space, 
also on the west side. The final grading and landscaping 
will be deferred until next spring. 

There has been but one death in the Society’s membership 
since the April meeting. Augustus P. Loring, Jr., a member 
of the Society since 1936, and of the Council since 1941, died 
October 1, 1951. One of the most devoted friends of the 
Society, Mr. Loring helped constantly to administer its 
affairs. He aided in arranging the meetings and contributed 
funds whenever called upon. His optimism, his constructive 
ideas and his genial presence made him always welcome at 
our meetings and his usefulness to the Society cannot be over- 
emphasized. His loss is greatly deplored. 

A foreign member, George Robert Graham Conway, died 
in Mexico City, May 20, 1951. He was elected in 1930, 
because of his numerous writings on Mexican history. Born 
at Southampton, England, April 28, 1873, he became promi- 
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nent in engineering fields, and went to Mexico in 1907, later 
to become president of the Mexican Light and Power Com- 
pany and the Mexican Tramways Company. For thirty 
years he was interested in the history and antiquities of 
Mexico and wrote several papers on these subjects. 

The additions to the Society’s library during the year, 
although not notable in bulk, have certainly been outstand- 
ing for rarity and value. The details will be chronicled by 
the Librarian. As the wants in our special collections become 
increasingly few, we have to hunt further and more deeply 
to obtain needed items. It is only in such collections as 
children’s literature, song-books, broadsides, lithographs 
and engravings, and in the ephemera of collecting, that we 
can add any large number of titles. Perhaps these fields are 
limitless. 

Of the many less-collected subjects in Americana one of 
the most rewarding is the collecting of colonial paper 
currency. From many angles the subject is interesting. 
The financial and economic history of each colony during 
the eighteenth century is connected with bills of credit. 
The study of engraving and of printing brings to light 
many designs and is continuous to the end of the Revolu- 
tion. For each issue of bills prominent law-makers of the 
colonies were delegated to sign the currency, with the result 
that their thousands of signatures form an autographic pres- 
entation of distinguished names. Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, for instance, such as James Wilson and 
John Morton of Pennsylvania, William Ellery of Rhode 
Island, and John Hart, Francis Hopkinson and Abraham 
Clark of New Jersey, appear on the bills. 

The earliest money, or medium of exchange, in this 
country was Indian wampum. This was followed by barter 
of produce, beaver skins, or cattle, which lasted well into 
the eighteenth century. The colonial courts recognized 
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such a medium by accepting it for taxes and by fixing its 
value. From the earliest times foreign silver and gold were 
in circulation. In 1652 Massachusetts established a mint 
for the coinage of silver money, which continued in limited 
use for the rest of the century. 

The first colony to issue paper money was Massachusetts, 
which in 1690 voted an emission of £133,000 to pay the 
soldiers who went on the expedition against Quebec. Addi- 
tional issues were authorized in 1702 and 1708. Other 
colonies soon followed—Connecticut and New York in 1709, 
Rhode Island in 1710, Pennsylvania in 1723, New Jersey in 
1724 and the rest of the colonies from 1731 to 1757. The 
Continental Congress issued its flood of bills from 1775 to 
1779. 

The number of different issues of paper money emitted 
by the colonies from 1690 to the close of the Revolution was 
1747, and by the Continental Congress 111—a total of 
1858 issues. Many of these bills, especially in the early 
period, are known only through legislative enactments, 
with no originals located. 

The Antiquarian Society has always wanted a compre- 
hensive collection of colonial paper currency, because of its 


graphic interest and especially because of its value in the 


study of the social and economic life of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The lack of it constituted a notable gap in our other- 
wise outstanding collections of colonial printing. We had a 
small assemblage of bills of credit, chiefly from the bequest 
of Nathaniel Paine, about 300 specimens in all, with some 
rare early New England bills, but little from the other 
colonies. Now, during the present year, this defect has 
been remedied. The collection formed by J. N. Spiro of 
Maplewood, New Jersey, during the past thirty years, and 
numbering over 2200 specimens, including variations of 
signatures, has been acquired for the Society through 
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purchase. It was one of the two best collections in the coun- 
try, including scores of unique issues. Through the gift of 
funds from Mr. Harry G. Stoddard, Mr. George F. Booth, 
Mr. Donald M. Frost, Mr. Stephen W. Phillips, and the 
Director, we were enabled to obtain the collection. 

There is no accurate or up-to-date checklist of the number 
of bills of credit issued by the colonies and the Continental 
Congress. The latest enumeration shows nearly 1900 issues. 
Of this total the Society’s collection numbers 1619, or about 
85°,, and it should be taken into consideration that a 
hundred or more bills, known to have been issued, are not 
located anywhere. ‘To show the comparative number of 
issues authorized by the several colonies, a tabular state- 
ment of the Society’s collection follows, showing the num- 
ber of specimens, including major variations, and also the 
additions due to the difference of signatures. 


Number Variations 
ot ot 

Issues Signatures Total 
Connecticut 87 41 28 
Delaware 48 : 19 67 
Georgia 138 ; 6 144 
Massachusetts. 128 202 
New Hampshire 45 9 54 
New Jersey 105 49 154 
New York 96 6 102 
North Carolina x 159 12 171 
South Carolina : 69 53 122 

1457 496 1953 
Continental Congress 132 141 273 


i 
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It is impossible in this brief account of the Society’s 
collection to enumerate the rare or interesting issues. ‘The 
Georgia collection is especially complete, as are also the 
bills issued by North Carolina and South Carolina. An out- 
standing North Carolina item is the original copper-plate 
for the $20 bill of April 2, 1776. Also for North Carolina is a 
series of bills from 1722 to 1729 issued in manuscript before 
printing was there employed. No other colony obtained 
such excellent engraving as South Carolina, and its issue of 
February 8, 1779, with the figures of Atlas, Prometheus, 
and Hercules, signed by Thomas Coram, compares with the 
best of eighteenth-century American engraving. The Vir- 
ginia bills of May 7, 1781, are of interest since the highest 
values went to $2000, showing the great depreciation of 
previous issues. The New Jersey collection is extraordi- 
narily complete. The New York issues from 1709 to 1755 
are of exceptional rarity. New Hampshire shows some bills 


of 1734 and 1743 with elaborate chippendale mantling far 
ahead of the usual engraving of the period. The Vermont 
collection, with its eight issues, is complete. Massachusetts, 


although it lacks the 1690 issue, has examples of the issues 
of 1708 and 1710 and the three bills of penny denomination 


of 1722. But it would take far more space then this Report 
could allow even to begin to describe the importance, the 
rarity, and the beauty of this collection. An exhibition of 
some of the more interesting specimens is shown in the 
cases in the upper balcony. 

Frederick Weis in his List of Members of the Society, 
printed in the Proceedings in October, 1946, enumerated 
some statistics in his introduction which were rather inter- 
esting. He noted the longest periods of membership in the 
Society since its foundation in 1812. He fi yvund that Edward 
Everett Hale, whom several of us remember at the meetings, 
was a member of the Society for 62 years, elected in 1847 
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and died in 1909. This exceeded by five years the terms of 
membership held by Samuel F. B. Morse, Andrew Bigelow, 
and Nathaniel Paine. Today it is interesting to observe that 
John M. Merriam, now present at this meeting, has been a 
member since 1888, a period of 63 years. Thus Mr. Merriam, 
apparently as youthful as when I first knew him, some forty- 
five years ago, has exceeded all members in point of service 
in this Society, and indeed a record which few other Societies 
could show. Born in 1862, Mr. Merriam became private 
secretary to Senator George F. Hoar at Washington in 1887. 
Senator Hoar had urged Mr. Merriam to prepare a paper on 
the Ordinance of 1787, induced him to read it before the 
Society in 1888, and that same year sponsored his election to 
membership. It occurs to me that long membership in any 
organization is not only due to one’s ability to live to an 
advanced age, but also to the display of such signal pro- 
ficiency that election comes in early youth. 

Another subject brought out in Mr. Weis’s introduction 
is the change in the geographical distribution of membership. 
When I first joined this Society in 1905 the membership was 
limited to 135. Thirty members were from Worcester, 
54 from elsewhere in Massachusetts, 21 from elsewhere in 
New England, and only 30 from outside of New England. 
Mr. Waldo Lincoln, soon after his election to the presidency 
in 1907, advised with J. Franklin Jameson and Worthington 
C. Ford regarding the selection of members from outside of 
New England, with the purpose of broadening the member- 
ship. The limit of membership was then increased to 175, 
which in itself gave a larger scope for choice. In 1923 the 
limit was again increased, this time to 200, where it has since 
remained. ‘Today there are 24 Worcester members, about 
13°, of the total, 55 from elsewhere in Massachusetts, 26 
from elsewhere in New England, and 91, or about 46°7, 
from outside of New England. 
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The above record shows a much broader distribution 
of membership throughout the country during the past 
forty years. It also brings to mind the several problems 
which arise in choosing candidates for membership. A 
certain number of Worcester residents, interested in cultural 
affairs, must always be elected, in order to administer 
locally the business of the Society. Also a good proportion 
of the membership must come from Massachusetts or else- 
where in New England to insure a healthy attendance at the 
meetings. With a membership of 200 we count upon nearly 
fifty to be present at the two meetings each year, in Boston 
and in Worcester, and, in passing, it might be remarked 
that one quarter of a national membership attendant at 
meetings is a good average for any Society. Generally 
speaking, members, especially outside of New England, are 
selected for their accomplishment in publication of American 
history and bibliography, for their distinction in encouraging 
or collecting the materials of history, and for their pre- 
sumable interest in the aims and activities of this Society. 
No one is ever considered as a candidate unless we know that 
he has some knowledge of the Society and would appreciate 
his election. We believe that we occupy a manifest place in 
American cultural life and that we are distinctly aiding 
schalars in making available to them for research our out- 
standing and increasing collections. Hence we elect mem- 
bers with the hope that they will aid us in this undertaking. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE S. BriGuam, 


For the Council 


| 
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Obituary 


AUGUSTUS PEABODY LORING, JR. 


For the first time in memory we have lost but one member 
between meetings, but the loss of Mr. Loring is as the loss 
of many. There was nothing in his background to explain 
the characteristics which composed the man. He was born 
in Boston on April 16, 1885, a son of Augustus Peabody and 
Ellen (Gardner) Loring. From Noble and Greenough’s and 
the Florida-Adirondack School he went to Harvard, where 
in 1909 he received his B.A. as of 1908. He entered the 
Harvard Law School, but his course there was interrupted 
by his marriage on June 22, 1911, to Rosamond Bowditch, 
and by subsequent travel in Europe. On his return he 
finished the work for his law degree at Boston University 
and entered the office of Alfred Bowditch, which was con- 
cerned chiefly with the management of real and personal 
estates. He took over the business at the death of Mr. 
Bowditch in 1918. 

Mr. Loring developed wide business interests of which the 
presidencies of the Plymouth Cordage Company, the 
Galveston-Houston Company of Texas, and the Loring 
Coolidge Service Corporation of Boston were the most 
important. The number of his non-business activities was 
incredible. While in the Harvard Law School he won elec- 
tion to the Common Council of Beverly, Massachusetts, 
from which, via the Board of Aldermen, he progressed to 
the School Committee on which he served for nineteen years, 
fourteen of them as chairman. Education interested him 
greatly, and he served many private schools, particularly 
the Farm and Trades School of Boston, of which he was long 
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treasurer and president of the Board of Trustees. Higher 
education did not interest him so much, but he was a trustee 
of Boston University. 

An incredible number of gastronomic, literary, collecting, 
religious, and historical organizations found in Mr. Loring 
a most useful member. Among others, he was president of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, the Peabody Museum 
of Salem, and the Club of Odd Volumes; treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society; and trustee of the First 
Church in Boston. For all this social activity, he had none 
of the shallow, sophomoric, effusiveness of the typical joiner; 
Gus was a real and dear friend to a multitude of people. His 
capacity for diverse interests, friendship, and good fun was 
enormous. He was a good gardener and an able salt-water 
sailor as well as a bookman. His great good humor carried 
him over family and personal illnesses which would have 
quelled the spirits of a lesser man. When he was nearly 
sixty, a twenty-foot fall from a ladder broke his back, but 


beyond that only gave him a much needed rest in a hospital. 
The loss of his wife, who was as distinguished a person in her 


own way, reduced his ability to resist the ills which thrust 
themselves upon him, although his spirit remained un- 
touched. President Morison visited him at his home at 
Pride’s Crossing a few days before his death and reported 
back that “Gus was sitting there like a benevolent Buddha, 
his old jovial self.” Death came suddenly on October 1, 
1951. Meeting a few days later, the Council of the Society 


adopted this minute: 


The loss of Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr. is a cruel blow to the 
Society and to all of us personally. Elected to the Society in 
1936, and to its Council in 1941, he has been one of the most use- 
ful members. In spite of the constant pressure of his wide business 
interests, and of the many organizations which he served, he was 
always instantly and willingly ready to undertake any task which 
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we laid upon him. If we had spoken frankly in our reports, we 
would have many times added to the account of our successes, 
“achieved only by the patience, wisdom, and influence of Mr. 
Loring.” 

But this is only a part of the story. We all loved Gus Loring 
dearly. His great kindness, his capacity for friendship, his joyous 
wit, were attributes of a personality which was as great as his 
genius in the world of business. 

Mr. Loring is survived by four daughters and by two sons, 
Augustus Peabody Loring, 3rd, and William C. Loring. 


C. a. &. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1951, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 


the various funds. 


NET ASSETS 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1951 


Cash on Deposit 
Worc. County Trust Co. 


Worc. Five Cents Savings Bank 


Total 


Bonds 
Public Funds 
Railroads 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Total 


Preferred Stocks 
Railroads 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Total 


Common Stocks 
Banks 
Railroads 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Total 
Mortgage 
Total 
Library Building and Land 


Total Assets 


$7,264.51 
__§,000.00 
$12,264. 


58,081.25 
23 
76,375.70 
20,169.73 


35,747.88 
31,173 -59 
82,128.90 


149,050. 


101,632.09 

7,127.12 
49,373 -37 
257,339-99 


- 57 
00 


$810,323 . 36 
470,839 .83 


$1,281,163 .19 


— 
332,535.91 
37 
| 
+5472 
1,000 
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The following securities were called, sold, or matured during the year. 
Called: 
$5,000 Pennsylvania Railroad, 314%, April 1952 
5,000 U.S. Treasury Bond, 214%, September 1952 
so shares Celanese Corporation, 434% Pfd. 
50 shares Duquesne Light Co., 5° Cumulative 1st Pfd. 
so shares Electric Bond and Share Co. outstanding $6 Pfd. 
stock (paid in liquidation) 
so shares General American Transportation Company 
Sold: 
$5,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 274%, June 1987 
5,000 Central Maine Power Co., 234%, May 1976 
5,000 Consumers Power Co., 274°%, September 1975 
5,000 Montana Power Co., 274°), October 1975 
20,000 U.S. Treasury, 212%, December 1967-72 
10,000 U. S. Treasury, 244°), September 1954 
10,000 U. S. Treasury, 212%, May 1953 
100 shares American Surety Company 
250 rights American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
5/7ths of a share Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company 
70/1ooths of a share Eastman Kodak Company 
100 shares Merck & Company 
g shares New London Northern R.R. 
2.4 rights National City Bank of New York 
2 rights Pennsylvania Company 
5/9ths shares Boston Insurance Company 
Bought: 
$10,000 Chicago, Northwestern R.R. Equipment Trust, 234%, 
August 1963 
5,000 Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 314%, August 1976 
10,000 N. Y. Central R.R. Equipment Trust, 25g%, March 1957 
50 shares American Can Company, 7% Pfd. 
300 shares Gas Industries Fund 
100 shares National Dairy Products 
Subscribed for: 
48 shares National City Bank of N. Y. 
36 shares Pennsylvania Company 
Received as Stock Dividends: 
250 rights American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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gths shares Boston Insurance Company 
7ths shares Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
250 shares Continental Oil Delaware 
1ooths shares Eastman Kodak Company 
78 shares Insurance Company of North America 
260 shares Standard Oil of California 
250 shares Texas Company 
Exchanged: 
150 old shares for 300 new shares Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
135 old shares at $7.50 par for 270 new shares at $5. Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company 
128 old shares for 256 new shares of General Motors Corp. 
250 old shares for 500 new shares of Standard Oil of N. J. 


The Mortgage Account has been reduced by payment from H. U. 
Mellen Estate of $50. 


The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $789.45 by sale of dupli- 
cates and decreased by $3,657.37 expended for book purchases. Pres- 
ent balance is $6,026.74. 


The Newspaper Bibliography Fund has been increased by the sale of 


subscriptions to the Bibliography amounting to $113.20, net. The pres- 
ent balance is $1,884.93. ; 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $95.43 from the W. K. 
Bixby Trust, and $130.39 from the James L. Whitney Estate. 

The “Charles A. Chase Fund” has been increased by $3,051.51 by 
bequest from Maud E. Chase. Present amount is $10,051.51. 


The “James Duncan Phillips Fund” has been increased by $500. 
Present amount is $2,100. 
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The following amounts have been contributed for additional book 
purchases and current expenses: 


Adams, Arthur. $15.00 
Adams, Samuel H. ; 25.00 
Barton, George S. 200.00 
Bates, Albert C. 100.00 
Booth, George F. . . 1,200.00 
Bowen, Richard LeB. 215.00 
Brainard, Morgan 50.00 
Brigham, Clarence S. . . 1,000.00 
Bullock, Alexander H. ; 100.00 
Bullock, Chandler 100.00 
Caulfield, Ernest 75.00 
Clark, W. Irving ; 25.00 
Cluverius, Wat Tyler 25.00 
Coe, William R. . 100.00 
Commager, Henry S. 25.00 
Cook, Philip H. . 25.00 
duPont, Henry F. 50.00 
Flynt, Henry N. 50.00 
Frost, Donald McKay 1,000.00 
Graff, Everett D. 300.00 
Hamilton, Sinclair , 100.00 
Heald, Richard A. 200.00 
Higgins, John W. . 1,000.00 
Hoskins, Esther Forbes. 500.00 
Hunnewell, James M. . es 100.00 
Kimball, LeRoy E. 25.00 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. . 5,000.00 
Lincoln, Daniel W. 100.00 
Melcher, Frederic G. 25.00 
Merriam, John M. 100.00 
Miller, William D. 15.00 
Morgan, Paul B. . 50.00 
Morison, Samuel E. 75.00 
Paine, Russell S. . 100.00 
Phillips, James Duncan 100.00 
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Phillips, Stephen W. 


Pratt, Frederick H. 
Rice, Albert W. 
Roelker, William G. 


Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr. 


Stearns, Foster 
Stobbs, George R. 
Stoddard, Harry G. 


Streeter, Thomas W. 


Tinker, Edward L. 
Viets, Henry R. 
Wolcott, Roger 


Zabriskie, George A. 


Tora. 


Oo 


RACCOARS SS 
818888888888888 


50 


. $17,965 


Submitted by 


CHANDLER Buttock, Treasurer 


| 
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EXHIBIT “A” 


BALANCE SHEET 


As at SEPTEMBER 30, 1951 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks: 
Worcester County Trust Company... $7,264.51 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank..... 5,000.00 
Investments: 
Stocks: 
Preferred $149,050. 37 


Real Estate and Buildings............ 


FUNDS AND SURPLUS 


Funds—Schedule 
Surplus: 
Balance, September 30, 1950........... $20,310.05 
Add: 
Gain on Sale and/or Redemption of 
Securities 6,270.13 
Balance, September 30, 1951 .......+-- 
Total Funds and Surplus.......... 


$12,264.51 


798,058 .85 
470,839.83 


$1,281,163 .19 


$1,254,583.01 


26,580.18 


$1,281,163 .19 


* 
- ~ 
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21 
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SCHEDULE “A-1” 
STATEMENT OF FUND ACCOUNTS 


As aT SEPTEMBER 30, 1951 
Fund Title 3% 195 


General 


-Bookbinding. . 
-Publishing....... 
saac and Edward L. ‘Davis ae 


-] 

-Levi Lincoln 

-B enjan 

6-Joseph A. Tenney.. 
~Ebenezer Alden.. 
Samuel F. Haven 
George Chandler 


Francis H. Dewey... 


George H. Ellis...... 
-John and Eliza Davis... 


-Stephen Salisbury, 


Purch asing.. a 
Charles F. ash im. 

James F. Hunnewell.. 

EP. 
James Lyman Whitney. 


>Samuel A. Green..... 


Andrew McF. Davis.. 


2-Nathaniel Paine. 


Bernard C. Steiner... 
Charles A. Chase...... 
lenry R. Wagner.... 
Isaiah Thomas....... 
James B. Wilbur............. 
Henry Winchester Cunningham 
Mary Hayward Cunningham 
Albert H. Whitin 
ville H. Norcross.... 
nce W. Bowen 
Hovey Gage 
Nathaniel T. Kidder......... 
George Watson Cole Men 
James Duncan Phillips 
Herbert E. Lombard. 


59-Charles A. Place 


-ewspaper Bibliogra 
mer Gage, Bu 
rt ws 


Build 


Total Funds. 


[Oct., 


Principal 
$107,860 
7,500 
32,000 
23,000 
9,500 
1,000 

5,000. ¢ 
1,000 
3,500 
5,500 
10,500 
17,500 
5,000 


Be 
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5,000.00 
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EXHIBIT “B” 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For THe Year Enpep SepreMBER 30, 1951 


Net Income from Investments and from Operations: 
Income: 


Dividends. . $41,675.63 
Bond Interest. 7,015.04 
Mortgage and Savings Bank Interest 186. 50 
Total Income from Investments. . . $49,477.17 
Less—Annuity Payments under Trust 
Agreement.. 2,100.00 
Investment Income Retained... $47,377.17 
Sale of Publications. . 611.77 
Gifts. 18,033.42 $66,022.36 


Operating Expenses: 


Salaries $34,878.25 
Payroll Taxes..... 346.87 
Office Supplies and Expense . , 1,413.83 
Heat, Light and Telephone. . 2,431.33 
Supplies. . 992.00 
Care of Grounds 240.03 
Extra Service...... 267.93 
A.D.T. Protective Service. .. — 715.50 
Repair and Maintenance of Building and 

Equipment... 1,065. 80 
Insurance 274.22 
Legal and Accounting Fees ee 285.0 
Water... 113.40 
Rental of Safe Deposit Box 120.00 
Travel, Meetings, etc. . 572.95 
Miscellaneous Expense 47-54 $43,764.65 

Income—Less Operating Expenses. $22,257.71 

Other Expenditures: 

Purchase of Books $17,047.68 

Less—Amount Transferred from 

Purchasing Fund : 3,657.37 $13,390.31 

Publishing 5,040.15 


Binding... .. 3,827.25 $22,257.71 


a 
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Additions to Funds: 
Purchasing, from sale of duplicates... 
Charles A. Chase 

hill; 


James Duncan Phillips 


fr 


Newspaper Bibliography, fron 


Subscriptions 


Payment received on Mortgage Loan 


ss—Purchase of Securities: 
Stocks 
Bonds 
Total Capital Receipt 
Deduct: 
Payments made for Construction in Progress 
Purchase of Books 
Net Increase in Cash 


Cash Balance, October 1, 19 


Cash Balance, Septem 


SoclETY 


$102,434.75 


$4,454.16 


50.00 


; 
[Oct., 
$789.45 
3,051.51 
500.00 
13.20 
Net Proceeds from Sale and/or Redemption 
of Securities: 
Stocks $32,687.24 
Bonds ows! 
$22,311.48 
24,743.43 47,054.91 855,379.84 
\ 
| $59,884 
$55,032.56 
3,657.37 58,689.93 
4 $1,194.07 
11,070.44 
| 30, 1951 $12,264.51 
Accounted for as follows 
On Deposit at: 
Worcester County Trust Company $7,264.51 
| Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank... 5, $12,264.51 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING OUR ASSETS 


The fine new addition to our building has now been completed and 
paid for. Some work is needed on the grounds—such as a retaining wall. 
Our physical plant is now adequate to meet the needs of the Society for 
some years to come. 

The total book value of our portfolio of securities as of September 30, 
1951 (the end of our fiscal year) was $802,058. All the securities stand on 
our books at their original acquisition cost. Their total market value as 
of this September 30 was $1,071,883 (these quotations being taken at 
bid price on September 30, or at the last sale price when no bid was 
ascertained). 

Thus, on that day the total market value of all our securities was 
$269,825 in excess of the total book value. This excess in mere dollar 
prices is perhaps not unusual in this inflationary period. It was all in 
our common stock holdings. 

The income return on the total book value was 6.16°7; and on market 
was 4.61%. 

Our Society holds, as do most trust and endowment funds—a sub- 
stantial percentage of common stocks, and many extra dividends on the 
same were paid during the last fiscal year. Since then, because of the inter- 
national situation and other causes, the regular corporate federal income 
taxes have been increased and a retroactive excess profit tax has been 


enacted. Therefore, we must expect in all probability the income received 


during the coming fiscal year will be considerably less than was received 


during this last fiscal year. 


BONDS 
Par 300K 
NaME Rate Maturity Vatue  VALut 
Pustic Funps: 

City of New York.................-3 June, 1980 $3,500 $3,193.75 
Commonwealth of Australia.......... 314 Dec., 1966 5,000 4,925 
Commonwealth of Australia... 5 July, 1955 5,000 4,962.5 
United States War Sav 2% Aug., 1955 10,000 1 
United States Treasury..............2'4 Dec., 1964 §,000 5,000.0 
U.S. War Savings Series G...... 21% Nov., 1956 10,000 10, > 
U.S. War Savings Series G...........214% Feb., 1958 10,000 1 ) 
U.S. War Savings Series G...........2%4 July, 1958 10,000 1 ) 


— $58,081.25 
i 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........ July, 1995 $1,000 $885 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........ Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co........... July, 1975 3,000 1,597 
Boston & Maine R.R.. ‘ July, 1960 5,000 5,163 
Chicago, Indiana & So ina. ica Jan., 1956 
& Northwestern R.R. 
Trust.... Aug. 1963 
Louisville & Nashville R. R.. .+..2% Apr., 2003 
N. Y. Central R.R. Trust. Mar., 19578 
New York Central. . -314 July, 1997 
New York, New en 
(Harlem River-Port Chester)....... 1954 
Portland & Ogdensburg. 1953 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. Cn. 


Pusuic Utiities: 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. Sinwomnats ; 1959 $4,000 $4,100 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.... g July, 1976 
California—-Oregon Power.... 1974 
Eastern Gos & July, 1965 
Iowa Public Service. 1976 
Laclede Gas. 195 
Michi slidated Gas re Aug., 1976 
Monongahela Power Co.............. Aug., 1975 
New York Telephone Co.. Feb., 1978 
Northern Indiana Public Service 1g Aug., 1973 
Penn Power and Light........... 1975 
Portland General Elec. Co 1975 
Potomac Edison Co............. 1974 
Southern California Gas............. 1970 
West Texas Utilities, Series A. 1973 


we 
29 QQ 
686606 
2 
600008 


ww w 


~ 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
~Anterican Tobacco Co. ..........00. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co 
Wheeling Steel C 


Total Bonds 
STOCKS 


BANKS: 300K 
Common VALUE 
200 Chemical Bank & Trust Co...... Opener $8,793.75 
100 Continental ill. Nat. Bank & Trust Co bd eersta 9,592.81 
200 First National Bank of Boston................ 8,548.00 


[Oct., 
00 
75 
5° 
60 
oe) 
57 
P 
86 
48 
57 
ore) 
— $77,909 23 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| YO 
| $76,375.70 
3 Apr., 1962 $5,000 $5,000.00 
27g July, 1976 5,000 5,087.50 
234 May, 1965 5,000 4,932.23 
3% Mar., 1970 §,000 5,150.00 
$20,169.73 
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40 Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y $11,134.45 
85 Hanover Bank & Trust Co..... 8,175.90 
200 Hartford Nat. Bank & Trust Co............... 5,800.00 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston........... 7,835 
280 State Street Trust Co...... papreaetine 14,651.8 

58 Rockland-Atlas Nat. Bank of 2,328 .< 


200 Worcester County Trust Company............ 5,477.5 
$101,632.09 


RatLroaps: 
Preferred 
300 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred — $14,562.43 
75 C hesapeake & Ohio Ry. 344% Pfd... ; 6,296. 38 
oo Union Pacific Railroad Company 
(4% Non-Cumulative Preferred). 14,889.07 


Common 
35 Northern Railroad... $3,350.00 
20 Pennsylvania Railre 777.12 


60 Union Pacific Railroad 3,000.00 
$7,127.12 


Pusuic Utiities: 
Preferred 


100 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore (4%4% Preferred B) $10,482.80 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
(434% Cumulative Preferred) 2,785.00 
60 New England Power Co. ($6 Preferred)........ 8,626.50 
300 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 9,279.29 


Common 


250 American Tel. & Tel. prneeee eee $27,438.29 

— Industries Fund...... 5,946.00 

208 Philadelphia Electric Co., Inc 3,663.74 

100 Western Componies... 3,000.00 
$49,373.37 


— $35,747.88 : 
——— $31,173.59 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Preferred 
so American Can Co. 7% Pfd..... 
o American Tobacco Company 
(6°% Cumulative Preferred)...... 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. ($2.00 Cum. 
> Deere & Co. (7% Cum. Preferred) 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Preferred).......... 
50 General Motors Corp., 3.75 Pfd...... 
100 Family Finance Corp. 4% Cum. Conv. Pfd.,Ser.A 
> Federated Dept. Stores (414% Preferred) 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 314% Cum. Pfd., Ser. A 
50 Household Finance Corp. 334% Preferred 
so International Harvester Company 
(7°% Cumulative Preferred 
100 United States Steel Corporation 


(7° Cumulative Preferred 


Preferred) 


50 


etna Insurance Co. (Fire). 
tna Life Insurance C 


nerican Insurance Co. of N. J. .....-+-- 


ton Insurance 
mbia Broadcasting System, Inc. Cl : 
187 Continental Casualty Co...........-- 
ntinental Oil Del........ 
ntinental Insurance Company...... 
re & Company 
400 Dun & Bradstreet 
120 E. I. Du Pont de Nem« 
150 Eastn } 
270 Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
1500 General Electric Company....... 
100 General Foods... .. 
256 General Motors........- 
150 Great Northern Paper Co 
136 Insurance Company of North America.... 
200 S. S. Kreage Co... 
62 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. B.........+++: 
308 Mass. Investors Trust...... 
300 Merck & Co 
100 National Dairy Products Co. 
sso J. C. Penney Co... 
60 Phoenix Ins. Co. 
300 Sears, Roebuck & Co 


212 [Oct., 
$8,637.50 
5,843.75 
4,975.15 
10,773.13 
5,840.62 
5,000.00 
5,500.00 
§,229.29 
5,000.00 
5,204.40 
6,737.50 
———— $82,128.90 
\ Common 
11,915.81 
5,589.55 
4,898.75 
15,388.48 
3,952.50 
5,172.93 
8,975.00 
4,207. 43 
4,313.91 
| 6,525.00 
18,818.07 
| 4,504.55 
6,545.07 
6,128.50 
3,05 88 
§,030.20 
4,96 
5,010.00 
3,047. 43 
4,655.98 
5,577.95 
4,296.00 
7,869 o2 
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500 Standard Oil of New 12,715.20 
150 Sterling Drug Co.. 4,944.31 
500 Texas Co... 14,601.94 
150 Union Carbide and Carbon 4,469.95 
58 United Shoe Machinery Corporation.......... 4,382.58 

110 F. W. Woolworth Company................. 4,598.95 $257,339.99 

MORTGAGE LOAN 
REAL ESTATE 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 
year ending September 30, 1951, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Harry W. Wallis & Co., 
Accountants and Auditors, as appears by their certificate submitted 
herewith. 


(Signed) Daniet W. Lincoin 


September 30, 1951 RecinaLp WasHuBuRN, Auditors 


fic 
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Mr. Buttock, Treasurer 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
WorcesTER, MassaACHUSETTS 


Dear Sir: 

In accordance with your instructions, we have examined the books 
and accounts of the American Antiquarian Society as at and for the 
year ended September 30, 1951. 

Our work embraced a detailed check of the transactions of the year, 
a review and analysis of the accounts relating to the cash receipts and 
disbursements and to the purchase and sale of securities. 

As a result of our examination, we have prepared the Financial State- 


ments enumerated hereunder: 


EXHIBIT 
Balance Sheet as at September 30, 1951 “—_ 
Statement of Fund Accounts as at SCHEDULE 
September 30, 1951 *A-1"” 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended September 30, 1951 -_ 


In connection with our examination and the preparation of the fore- 
going Financial Statements, weconfirmed the bank balances by certificates 
received from the several depositories, which we reconciled with the 
books of account. All cash shown to have been received has been ac- 
counted for and we have examined vouchers and or canceled checks in 
support of all disbursements. 


The purchases and sales of securities were supported by brokers’ 
advices which we examined. The income which should have been 
received from securities during the period under review has been prop- 
erly accounted for. The securities which were on hand at the year end 
were examined by us. The securities are stated in the accompanying 
schedules at book values. 


Yours truly, 
Harry W. Watts & Co. 
Accountants and Auditors 


October 4, 1951 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO INVESTED FUNDS 


1832 


1840 
1852-1867 
1884 
1858-1878 
1858, 1868 
1868 
1868, 1879 
1869 
1871-1910 
1873, 1874 
1872 
1874, 1881 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1886, 1899 
1907 
1889 
1895 
1900 
1900, 1917 
1900-1920 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1910-1930 
1910 


1910-1928 
1910 


1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910 

1910-1930 
1911-1928 
IQII, 1919 
1912 

1912, 1913 
1913-1938 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy) ‘ $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy) 500 
William McFarland, Worcester 500 
Stephen Salisbury, Gagacy).. 20,000 
Isaac Davis, Worcester Sere 1,700 
Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940) 

William Thomas, Boston 

Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)...........-- 

Nathaniel Thayer, Boston 

Edward L. Davis, Worcester 

Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)......... 

John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy). x 

Ebenezer Ak jen, Rand pt h (le gacy ‘Senet... 

Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy).. 

Samuel F. Haven, Worcester 

George Chandler, Worcester. 

Ste en Salisbury, Jr., Worcester. 

Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester 

George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy). . 

John C. B. Davis, Washington, D. C.. perry 

Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. $5000)... 6,000 
Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambric ige ( mand $6000) . 8,000 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy).. nee craic 4,840 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy) 

Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy) 

Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000)........... 

Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy)........ 

Henry W. Cunningham, 

William B. Weeden, Providence. . 

Samuel S. Green, Worcester 

James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.).......... 

Francis H. Dewey, Worcester 

Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)...........see000s 

Samuel V. Hoffman, New York 

Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden 

Albert H. Whitin, Northbridge, Mass. (legacy $9,100) 
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1913 Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy) 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy) 
1913 Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy).. cane 
1920-1931 Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10, ooo). 
1921 Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy) 
1921-1930 John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000)....... 
1922-1927. Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester 
1926 Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore............+-. 
1927 Jerome R. George, Worcester 
Russell S. Paine, Worcester 
William B. Scofield, Worcester. 
Leonard Wheel tf, Worcester 
Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester 
Charles L. Allen, Worcester... 
William T. Forbes, Worcester 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, 
William S. Mason, Evanston, 
Hampton L. Carson, 
Charles H. Taylor, Boston. 
Alice Chase Gage, Worcester.........--- 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, 
Paul B. Morgan, Worcester 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester........- 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester. 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester. 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester.... 
George Crompton, Worcester 
George S. Barton, Worcester 
Charles M. Thayer, Worcester. 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester. 
Henry R. Wagner, nll Marino, Calif 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt. 
1929 George S. Eddy, N ¢ 
1929 Frances Crocker Sloane, New Yor 
1930-38 Clarence W. Bowen, New York (legacy $5,000). .......+++- 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, New York 
Isaiah Thomas (estate) 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vv ) 
1932-1942 Henry W. Cunningham, Boston 
1937 Grenville H. Norcross, Boston (legacy) 
1938-1941 Thomas Hovey Gage, Worcester (legacy) 
1939 Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton, Mass. (legacy) 
Robert F. Seybolt, Urbana, III 
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George Watson Cole, Los Angeles, Calif. (legacy) 
Herbert E. Lombard, Worcester (legacy) 
James Duncan Phillips, Topsfield, Mass 


Charles A. Place, Sterling, Mass. (legacy)...........+.+0++ 


Max Farrand, Bar Harbor, Me. (legacy) 

John Hill Morgan, Farmington, Conn. (legacy) 

R. C. Ballard Thruston, Louisville, Ky. (legacy) 
George H. Haynes, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
Homer Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 

Albert Matthews, Boston, Mass. (legacy) 

Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
Mabel Knowles Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
Maud F. Chase, Worcester, Mass. (legacy)... .... 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 OR OVER TO ANNUAL EXPENSES, 


I9IO-1951I 
Goomge F. Booth, as 3,800 
Clarence W. Bowen, 6,350 
Francis H. Dewey, 1921-1927... 4,500 
Mabel Knowles Gage, 1936-1948. 9,600 
Harry W. Goddard, 1924-1925. 1,000 
Archer M. Huntington, 3,075 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., 1946-1951... 25,000 


\ 
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Tracy W. McGregor, 1936-1937.............. 
William S. Mason, 
William G. Mather, 1924-1950.. 

John M. Merriam, 1923-1951 

Stewart Mitchell, 1935-1949..... 

Paul B. Morgan, 1927-1951 

Samuel E. Morison, 1935-1951..... 

Samuel L. Munson, 1923-1927............... 
Charles L. Nichols, 1923-1927............. 
Grenville H. Norcross, 1919-1935 

Russell S. Paine, 1927-1951 

Stephen W. Phillips, 1935-1951... 

George A. Plimpton, 1921-1929... 

Albert W. Rice, 1941-1951 

George I. Rockwood, 1925-1935 

A. S. W. Rosenbach, 1931.. 

Arthur P. Rugg, 1923-1935 

John H. Scheide, 1939-1941 

Emily E. F. Skeel, 1925-1951... 

Harry G. Stoddard, 1935-1951... 

Thomas W. Streeter, 1935-1951 

Charles H. Taylor, 1923-1941........... 
Forrest W. Taylor, 1924....... 

Charles G. Washburn, 1921-1927....... 
Lemuel A. Welles, 1929-1935. . 

Leonard Wheeler, 1921-1935.... 

James B. Wilbur, 1921-1927.... 

John Woodbury, 1922-1935 

Samuel B. Woodward, 1921-1941 

George A. Zabriskie, 1940-1951... 
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Revisep List ofr Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Librarian’s and General Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 from 
Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 


“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions of about 
$5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen Salisbury in 1884. 
Present amount is $32, 

“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of $1,500 
from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. Davis. Present 
amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of unexpended interest. 
Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,300 from Waldo Lincoln and called “Levi 
Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is $9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest of $1,000 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from Joseph 
A.Teaney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney Fund.” Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from Ebenezer 
Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from Samuel 
F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,300 and increased in 1927 to $3,500 
by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. Haven; and called the 
“Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present amount is $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of $500 from 
George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 from his daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Mrs. Fanny Chandler Lincoln. Present 
amount is $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of $2, 
from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,625 from his son, 
Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is $10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of $10,000 from 
George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of $1,000 
each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew McF. Davis. 
Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 1901. 
Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the “General 
Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $200,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction of Library 
Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was called “Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is $104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $2,000 
from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 when it was made 

oart of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of Council, 
both principal and income to be spent in purchase of libraries or parts of 
libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of $10,000 from 
same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 from same donor. 

} | 5 
Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special gifts, 
both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. Amounted 
in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General Fund.” 

7 3353 I 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of $3,00c from 

Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 


“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest from 
James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000. 


\ 
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“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of $5,000 
from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of $6,000 
from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 

“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by bequest 
from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 each 
from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage and increased in 
1950 by bequest of $2,000 under the will of Alice Chase Gage and 
increased in 1951 by bequest of $3.051.51 under will of Maud E. Chase. 
Present amount is $10,051.51. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $30,000 from 
Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the Society after death of him- 
self and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and Gen- 
eral Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life Membership 
Fund,” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount is $107,860.15. 

“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 from 
Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. Present amount is 
$7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 from 
James. B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 

“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $79,682.19. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 

“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of $5,000 
from Albert H. Whitin and an additional amount of $4,100 in 1938. 
Present amount is $9,100. 

“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Clarence W. Bowen Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $20,000 
from Clarence W. Bowen, for the completion of Mr. Bowen’s History 
of Woodstock. Present amount is $10,000. 
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“Thomas Hovey Gage Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $5,000 
from Thomas Hovey Gage. Increased in 1941 by a gift of $5,000 from 
his daughter, Mrs. Mary Gage Rice. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel T. Kidder Fund,” established in 1939 by bequest of $5,000 
from Nathaniel T. Kidder. Present amount is $5,000. 

“George Watson Cole Memorial Fund,” established in 1940 by be- 
quest from George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. Cole. Present 
amount is $53,725.10. 

“Herbert E. Lombard Fund,” established in 1941 by bequest from 
Herbert E. Lombard. Present amount is $17,649.65. 

“James Duncan Phillips Fund,” established in 1941 by gift of $500 
from James Duncan Phillips. Present amount is $2,100. 

“Charles A. Place Fund,” established in 1943 by bequest of $545 from 
Charles A. Place. Present amount is $930.74. 

“The Newspaper Bibliography Fund,” established in 1944 by the gift 
of $5,000.00 from the Worcester Telegram and The Evening Gazette. 
Present amount is $1,884.93. 

“Homer Gage Fund,” established in 1948 by bequest of $100,000 from 
Dr. Homer Gage. Present amount is $92,597. 

“Albert Matthews Fund,” established in 1949 by bequest of $1,000 
from Albert Matthews. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Aldus C. Higgins Fund,” established in 1949 by bequest of $25,000 
from Aldus C. Higgins. Present amount is $25,000. 

“Mabel Knowles Gage Fund” established in 1950 by bequest from 
Mabel Knowles Gage. Present amount is $20,000. 


. 


Report of the Librarian 


NE snowy Sunday last winter we began the long- 
anticipated moving of books into the new stack, a task 
ultimately involving the cleaning and shifting of most of the 
volumes on our twenty miles of shelves. By late summer, 
with the aid of the regular members of the staff, our friends, 
relatives, and a passing crew of school and college boys, 
the log jam which for a decade has hindered our operations 
had been broken. We will still be moving, at a calmer pace, 
for another year or two, but we now have the room to 
breathe bibliographically. Thousands of volumes of news- 
papers which have been inaccessible in our basements for 
twenty years are now on roller shelves in light and clean 
quarters where they can be used within a few feet of their 
places in the stacks. For our books we have devised a new 
scheme of classification suited to our library and the calls 
which are made upon it, and we are transferring to it the old 
shattered alcove collections and the volumes which in recent 
years have perforce been placed in any hole on the shelves 
which we could find. We are also cataloging for the first 
time hundreds of books which during the last decade we had 
simply shelved awaiting space and a modern classification 
scheme. Within perhaps two years the backlog of cataloging 
can be cleared up. This all means a prodigious amount of 
labor for the staff, but it has already progressed far enough 
to make it easier for us to find books and to check book 
catalogues. 
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In the middle of this rush and bustle I had occasion to 
read the diaries of two librarians of a century ago, and I 
found it hard to recognize my profession at that stage of its 
development. The air of quiet leisure about the old librar- 
ians, the time they spent in reading books and being social 
with visitors, makes them seem quaint and far away. Even 
their virtues were different. C. C. Baldwin was a great 
librarian because he swept into our library everything on 
paper, without thought of the cost of cataloging it, or of 
providing it with space, light, and heat. He never stopped 
to decide whether in the days of his successors the several 
collections which he was building up would be useful and 
valuable enough to justify the space they would occupy and 
the cost of buying material to keep them up to date. Bald- 
win could keep his eye on the past and collect without worry 
about the future, but we who are blessed by his labors must 
keep always in mind the fact that we must not waste the 
funds with which we are intrusted by doing things which our 
successors mustundo. The open shelves in the new stack will 
not entice us into fresh fields of collection which our suc- 
cessors might have to abandon. 

One solution of the problem of selection and space is the con- 
solidation of less-used collectionsin neighboring libraries. With 
this in view the trustees of the Free Public Library of Worces- 
ter have deposited with us their files of certain periodicals 
which, combined with ours, make much better runs available. 

This year we have held down our accessions to 2863 
volumes and 3055 pamphlets. This brings the total in the 
library to 282,713 bound volumes and 424,227 pamphlets. 
The distinction is meaningless, for the rarest and most 
important accessions are pamphlets. The total is meaning- 
less too, for half of the linear footage of our shelving is 
occupied by great newspaper folio volumes. 
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In spite of the time spent in planning, moving, and re- 
cataloging, we have found time to press work on the several 
bibliographical tools on which we have been engaged. One 
of these jobs has been the copying and typing of the marriage 
and death records reported in the Columbian Centinel, which 
gave a national coverage for this kind of news. The twenty 
fat volumes which we have bound and placed on our shelves 
are the best existing source of this data for the period 1784- 
1840, which had hitherto been a troublesome blind area. 

Another new tool has been completed by Mr. Waite, who 
has finished the cataloging of the 8400 letters from the files 
of McCarty and Davis, one of the leading Philadelphia 
publishing houses of the period from 1816 to 1844. This 
material, which was given to us by Dr. Rosenbach several 
years ago, is, thanks to this new index, now a useful addition 
to our knowledge of the publishing business of the entire 
United States. 

Mrs. Spear’s bibliography of early directories is progress- 
ing as fast as the innumerable calls upon the time of a 
reference librarian will permit. Dr. Brigham’s book on 
Revere engravings has been slowed by a number of fresh and 
important discoveries. My concluding volume of Evans 
has reached the editorial stage and has raised the questions 
of manufacture and publishing. Miss Clarke’s imprint 
catalogue has made wonderful progress, considering the 
demands which the recataloguing program has made on her 
time. We hope to train a young cataloguer to handle 
modern books, leaving Miss Clarke to devote her full time 
to the research and bibliographical complexities of the 
imprint catalogue, which is by all odds the most complete, 
the most thorough, and most accurate tool of its kind in the 
world. By means of it we unravel scores of bibliographical 
knots for ourselves and for other individuals and institutions. 
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One invaluable element in the imprint catalogue is the 
business and biographical data on the ten thousand printers 
and booksellers who were active in the United States be- 
tween 1640 and 1820. This year Miss Clarke discovered 
that in a remarkable number of cases the printers about 
whom no biographical information was to be found a few 
years ago could now be identified by means of the gene- 
alogies and local histories which have appeared recently. 
It is just this sort of utility which leads us, almost alone 
among research libraries of our kind, to strive to complete 
the collections of local histories and American genealogies. 

On the other hand we do not, gentlemen, purchase the 
kind of books which you buy for current reading and will 
eventually discard from your library. With the money 
which would otherwise go for current books which we shall 
eventually obtain anyway, we can frequently buy unique 
imprints of bibliographical importance. This is why we 
appreciate the thoughtfulness of Mr. Frederic Melcher who 


periodically sweeps his office shelves of American history 
and biography and sends us boxes of new books. Each of 
these shipments contains a surprising number of books so 
important as tools that we would have bought them had we 


seen them reviewed. 

A different kind of collection came to us this year from 
Professor Harold Jantz, who gathered the volumes in this 
country and abroad because of their interest and importance 
rather than because they fell into any of the usual fields of 
collection. His permission to choose what we wanted from 
his library gave us a fine lot of Americana printed in Ger- 
many, and of American history and literature. Every vol- 
ume in the lot he had chosen because it was significant. 

From Mr. James M. Hunnewell we received the almost 
complete collection of Charlestown history, literature, 
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imprints, manuscripts, and engravings which his father, 
many times a benefactor of this library, had begun, and 
which he had carried on. Particularly useful were his father’s 
bibliographical notes and a file of the American Recorder, a 
newspaper which ran from 1785 to 1787, and for which we 
had sought for years. 

The steady decline in the volume of our newspaper acces- 
sions in recent years reflects the near completion of our 
collection of pre-1820 papers, and of those files of later 
newspapers which because of their subject matter are 
important to us. The early West Indies field is an excep- 
tion, for here our collection, although probably the largest, 
is hardly more than a sampling of the lost output of the 
presses there. For example, Alexander Aikman, one time 
an apprentice to Robert Wells, the Charleston printer, 
fled with the other Loyalists to Jamaica and there in 
1775 set up a newspaper of which the earliest surviving 
number hitherto known dates from 1791. This year we 
acquired a run of this paper, published at Spanish Town 
with the title Gazette of Saint Jago de la Vega, from 
February 15, 1781, to March 6, 1783, being numbers 1295 
to 1402. The news from the mainland colonies occupies the 
front pages. 

Research is frequently hindered by the lack of good runs 
of the papers of Newburyport, Massachusetts, in the days of 
its maritime importance, so we were pleased to obtain the 
Morning Star for 1794 and the Impartial Herald for the 
years 1794 through 1796. Something of the same situation 
exists in regard to the newspapers of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, of which we have obtained the Republican 
Ledger for 1800-03 and the only reported complete file of the 
War Journal, which ran from March 12 to December Io, 
1813. Going farther south, we obtained the Universal 
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Gazette of Washington for the years 1807 through 1814, and 
the Maryland Republican of Annapolis for 1809-11. 

In the later period, we took advantage of an opportunity 
to fill gaps in our files of two important Vermont news- 
papers, obtaining the Burlington Weekly Sentinel for 1832- 
37 and the Vermont Watchman for 1828-44, 1853, and 1865- 
68. Similarly we extended our existing file of the Hawaiian 
language newspaper, Ka Hae Hawaii, by obtaining volumes 
4 and 5, covering the period of February 29 to October 3, 
1860. A file of the New York Daily Graphic for the period 
1877-99 has been acquired for its importance as a pictorial 
record. 

In my reports of 1945 and 1946 I discussed the comic strips 
and comic books of the Forties and Fifties of the last century 
and succeeded in stirring up additional information, al- 
though not in inducing any one to make a detailed study of 
them. Another acquired this year has novel characteristics 
and purpose. It is Ye True Accounte of the Visit to Spring- 


fielde by the Constabel his Special Reporter, and is in format a 
folded strip of pictures rather than a book. It is dated, and 
its purpose indicated, by the inscription under the first 
picture, “Ye wise men of ye north, are astonished at ac- 
counts of the enormities and cruelties perpetrated in Roman 


” 


Catholic Seminaries, ycleped nunneries.”” It then proceeds 
to picture the conduct of the inspecting committee in so 
scandalous a manner that the lack of an imprint is entirely 
understandable. 

An item with similar subject matter unexpectedly pro- 
vided us with one of the first signed American engravings. 
This is a woodcut frontispiece, repeated on p.12, of an 
undated edition of The Prodigal Daughter, printed at 
Thomas Fleet’s Bible and Heart in Cornhill, Boston, about 
1780. It is signed “P. F.,”’ which reminds us that the Fleets 
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had a Negro who made woodcuts and had two sons, Pompey 
and Caesar, who also worked in the printing office. Pre- 
sumably “P. F.” stands for Pompey Fleet. 

An exceptionally rare and interesting copper-plate en- 
graving has been added to our collection of eighteenth- 
century trade-cards. It is the ornamental card issued by 
Joseph and Daniel Waldo “‘at the sign of the Elephant 
opposite to the South east Corner of the Town House in 
King Street Boston New England,” and is signed “J. Turner 
sc.” It shows a hanging sign of an elephant and lists about 
250 items for sale by this firm of merchants. The size of 
the engraving is 8'4 by 534 inches. 

Joseph and Daniel Waldo were associated in business from 
1748 to 1770, but this advertising card can unquestionably 
be dated in May, 1749, through an advertisement by the firm 
in the Boston Gazette of May 9, 1749, listing exactly the same 
items. James Turner was an engraver in Boston from 1744 
to 1752, when he removed to Philadelphia. Another copy 
of the advertising card was noted in George F. Dow’s 
article on Trade Cards in Old-Time New England for April, 
1936, XXVI, 119, and is there reproduced. 

The incredible good fortune which has enabled us to fill 
out our collection of Revere engravings during the past few 
years still holds. This year Mr. Brigham found and pur- 
chaséd a copy of the diploma issued for Dr. John Warren’s 
anatomical lectures. This was engraved by Revere in 1780, 
an elaborate design, 714 inches high and 6 inches wide, 
with a chippendale border, cuts of two skeletons at the 
sides and a portrayal of an anatomical operation at the 
bottom. Dr. Warren established demonstrations in anatomy 
and surgery in Boston in 1780 and invited students to take 
his courses. These lectures, at first given privately, were 
incorporated, with the good Doctor himself, into the Harvard 
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Medical School when that was established in 1783. The only 
other known copy of this engraving is in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, with the certificate made out for Israel 
Keith and dated March 28, 1782. The Antiquarian Society 
copy is made out for Levi Bartlett, dated June 8, 1785, and 
on it the words *‘American Hospital” are scratched out and 
“University at Cambridge” substituted. In Mr. Brigham’s 
forthcoming book on Paul Revere and his Engravings, 
a full account of this print will be given. Obviously this 
cornerstone of Harvard medical history belongs in the 
University, and as soon as they can find us a copy of the 
engraving in its original state, they can have this one 
for it. 

One of the most notable gifts of the year came from Ed- 
ward H. R. Revere of Boston. This was a fine copy, in 
original binding, of William Billing’s New-England Psalm- 
Singer, Boston, 1770, with the interesting frontispiece plate 
by Paul Revere and all of the music engraved by him. This 
was previously owned by Pauline Revere Thayer of Lan- 
caster, and was given to the Society by Mr. Revere in her 
memory. 

Mr. Edward L. Tinker has added to the fine collection of 
large colored views of Mississippi steamboats which he previ- 
ously presented to us the Currier and Ives, 1855, print of 
the “High Pressure Steamboat Mayflower.”’ He also gave 
us two early maps of Louisiana, one the large map of the 
Mississippi and the Province of Louisiana from Homann’s 
Atlas published in Nuremberg in 1759, and the other the 
Dutch map of New Orleans included in the Hedendaagsche 
Historie of Tegenswoordige of 1767. Since we lack the 
Homann Atlas and our 1767 map of New Orleans is un- 
colored, these are excellent additions to our collection of 
early cartography. 


4 
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Ordinarily we collect only those forms of art which have 
been through the hands of the printer, but in 1944 it was 
with great regret that we had to decline, as beyond our 
means, a dealer’s offer of pastel crayon portraits of Isaiah 
Thomas, Jr., Mrs. Mary Thomas, wife of Isaiah Thomas, 
Sr., Mrs. Mary Thomas, wife of Isaiah, Jr., and Miss Hannah 
Weld, her sister. The crayon portraits of Mrs. Isaiah 
Thomas, Jr., and of Hannah Weld, were purchased by our 
member, Chauncey C. Nash, who this last year presented 
them to the Society. The two remaining portraits, those of 
Isaiah Thomas, Jr., and of Mrs. Isaiah Thomas, Sr., were 
retained by the dealer. We had conjectured that these 
portraits were drawn by William M. S. Doyle, the Boston 
artist, basing our assumption upon two receipted bills in 
our archives, dated July 19 and November 10, 1805, signed 
by Doyle and acknowledging payments of $35.00 and $25.00 
from Isaiah Thomas for “‘miniatures.””’ We thought that 
small pastel crayon portraits might then have been called 
miniatures. They were all in contemporaneous frames, 9 by 8 
inches, and the portraits set in a gray oval about 714 by 534 
inches, with a surrounding background of a soft brown color. 

The Frick Art Reference Library now calls to our atten- 
tion that these crayon portraits are almost identical with 
crayons drawn by Gerrit Schipper, of which the Frick Li- 
brary has several photographed examples; also that in the 
Yale University Art Gallery are two original examples of 
Schipper’s crayons, the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan 
Walter Edwards. The Schipper crayons are the same size as 
our Thomas family crayons, and the same color scheme of 
backgrounds. The case is furthered by our finding in the 
Boston Columbian Centinel an advertisement of G. Schipper, 
dated October 19, 1803, where he announces that he will 
take likenesses in crayon and in miniature, that the price of 
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the crayon with frame is $7.00, and that he will leave for 
New York in November. Then comes his advertisement, 
November 26, 1803, stating that he is deferring his departure 
for a few weeks, and that he is especially occupied in making 
crayons. 

On the back of our Thomas family crayons is recorded in 
Isaiah Thomas’ own hand that they were made in 1804. 
It is a further fact that although a score of examples of 
Doyle’s work are known, these are all large oil portraits 
or miniatures—no crayons. For the present we should 
credit these Thomas crayon portraits to Gerrit Schipper, 
and look for further proof. 

Recently our friend Rollo Silver turned up in the office of 
the City Clerk of Boston two hitherto unknown volumes of 
indentures which throw fresh light on Isaiah Thomas in days 
before he could indulge his passion for family portraits. All 
that we have known hitherto about his indenture comes from 
the memoir which Judge Benjamin Franklin Thomas wrote 
for our edition of the History of Printing. Writing with the 
original indenture before him, the Judge says that Isaiah’s 
mother was persuaded by Mr. Fowle to apprentice the lad to 
him. The Judge never returned to this library the Thomas 
papers which he had borrowed to write this sketch, perhaps 
because he was embarrassed by some things in them, such 
as the portions of the indenture which he did not quote. 
These show that Isaiah was not apprenticed by his mother, 
but by the Overseers of the Poor, who were acting under a 
law giving them permission so to take care of poor children 
whose parents could not provide adequately for them. So his 
beginnings were more humble, and his rise consequently 
greater, than we had known. 

We have never looked down upon Isaiah Thomas because 
of his humble origins, but we have many times blamed him 
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because he did not give to this library a set of the charming 
little children’s books with which he lightened American 
childhood. When Clarence Brigham came to this library 
forty years ago it contained only six of Thomas’ juveniles. 
‘Today we have copies of every title and almost every edi- 
tion. This year we added one, The History of Master Jackey 
and Miss Harriot, Worcester, 1794. It seems curious that 
Thomas, whose historical and bibliographical sense was so 
keen, should have failed to realize the importance of these 
little tracts. In our efforts to make up for this oversight on 
his part we have built up a collection of early American 
juveniles as outstanding in its field as our early American 
newspapers in theirs, but here we have not yet encountered 
the law of diminishing returns, for every year we add a num- 
ber of unique or very rare titles. The cream of this year’s crop 
is asfollows: Tom Thumb’s Play Book, Providence, John Water- 
man, 1768; Entertaining Story Book for Little Boys and Girls, 
Boston, N. Coverly, 1779; Tom Thumb’s Folio, London, 
Carnan and Newbery, 1779; The Sister’s Gift; or, the Naughty 
Boy Reformed, New York, 1790; The Affecting History of the 
Children in the Wood, Newport, H. & O. Farnsworth, 1799; 
The Death and Burial of Cock Robin, Baltimore, Warner & 
Hanna, 1801; New Instructive History of Patty Proud, 
Philadelphia, John Adams, 1806; Juvenile Poems; or, the 
Alphabet in Verse, Philadelphia, John Adams, 1807; the same, 
Albany, EF. & E. Hosford, 1809; and Metamorphosis; or, a 
Transformation of Pictures, Philadelphia, Joseph Rakestraw, 
1815. The last is an example of a type of picture book of 
which we have a small collection which we wish that some- 
one would use as a basis for a comprehensive bibliographical 
and historical study of this curious type of art. 

The unique-or-almost-unique imprints which we have 
acquired are mostly of the same popular or ephemeral 
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character which Thomas apparently thought disqualified 
them for inclusion in a research library. One, 4 Token for 
Youth, or Comfort to Children, Being the Life .. . of Carteret 
Rede, Boston, 1729, might be classed as an early juvenile. 
Other ephemera are Eliphalet Adams, Sermon on the Execu- 
tion of Katherine Garret, an Indian-Servant, who was Con- 
demned for the Murder of her Spurious Child, New London, 
T. Green, 1738; Sampson Occum, Sermon Preached at the 
Execution of Moses Paul, New Haven, T. & S. Green; 
Exercise for the Militia of Massachusetts-Bay, Boston, John 
Draper, 1758 (the only copy located); Narrative of the Re- 
markable Escape of Captain Wilson, to which is added the 
Fantastical and Amusing Treatise on Whimsical Wives, 
Frederick-town, G. S. Keatinge, 1814; and Essays from the 
Desk of Poor Robert the Scribe, Containing Lessons in Man- 
ners, Morals, and Domestic Economy, Doylestown, Asher 
Miner, 1815. One of the most interesting items is a folio 
broadside poster, advertising the feats of Signior Manfredi, 
Artist of Agility, and Rope Dancer who, fresh from triumphs 
at London, Petersburgh, and Constantinople, offered to 
entertain the people of Portsmouth on September 23, 1803, 
with “the most astonishing feats that ever were known.” 
Six large cuts of these feats make this one of the most inter- 
esting early posters ever discovered. These are the fugitive 
pieces, the records and the amusement of the common 
people. 

Three of our unique accessions lack the festive air of an 
acrobatic performance or a good hanging. From Mrs. 
Joseph Carson we received a broadside, Sacred Music, to be 
Performed in St. Paul’s Church |in New York City| on Tues- 
day the 31st December, 1799, by the Anacreontic and Phil- 
harmonic Societies, at the Funeral Ceremonies in Honor of 
the Memory of the late General Washington. In the preparation 
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of Evans, pursuit of bibliographical rumors led us to acquire 
the only known copies of the acts of the third session of the 
Fifth Congress and the first session of the Sixth Congress 
printed at Portland by Elezer A. Jenks in 1799 and 1800. 

Since the gift of the Frost collection we have rarely been 
able to add Wagner-Camp titles, but this year we purchased 
N.S. Harris, Journal of a Tour in the Indian Territory, New 
York, Daniel Dana, 1844. The purchase was made from 
the proceeds of the sale of the duplicates obtained from the 
Frost collection, which in this manner is kept growing. 

Persuant to our belief that manuscripts should be gathered 
in regional repositories, we have this year firmly declined 
many. Two, however, were taken as particularly apt for 
this library. Mr. Newman F. McGirr of Washington gave 
us the manuscript commonplace book which deacon and 
ensign Samuel Tompson of Braintree began in 1678 to 
record legal documents, perhaps in connection with his 
service as a deputy to the General Court. In 1685 he began 
proudly entering in it notes on the sermons of his son, 
I.<dward, who had the year before been graduated at Har- 
vard. We have long had on our shelves pious books from 
the libraries of both Samuel and Edward, and their book- 
plates in them are jewels in our bookplate collection. 

For twenty years I have been watching for the diaries of 
one of their contemporaries, William Williams (1688-1760) 
f Weston, of which two single years had come to the surface, 
one in Boston and one in Wisconsin. This year a casual 
visitor brought in Williams’ interleaved almanacs for 1710, 
1716, and 1753, containing his diaries for those years. He 
had picked them up when told by an auctioneer in North 
Adams to take anything that he liked from a room knee- 
deep in old papers. The visitor, influenced by our interest 
and a glance at the largest collection of early American 
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manuscript diaries, gladly traded these for books which would 
be useful to him. 

This year we have had our usual flood of visitors from all 
parts of the country doing research on early agriculture, 
regional bibliographies and histories, numerous biographies, 
valentines, clocks, labor parties, the theater, music, the 
history of medicine, the lumber industry, country stores, 
aviation, the insurance business, and similar subjects. Only 
a portion of these people come to work in our famous collec- 
tions of early printing and newspapers, for more and more 
university libraries, pressed for space and money, are 
abandoning the attempt to keep abreast of other fields in 
which we are strong, and are sending their better people to 
do their research here. Thus visitors come from all parts 
of the country to work in our almost complete collection of 
American county histories, which, in spite of their great 
value in many fields of research, present such a space prob- 
lem that, so far as we know, no university library attempts 
to gather them systematically. One would think that any 
university library would need the printed archives of the 
thirteen American colonies and the early States, but some of 
the greatest libraries are not trying to keep abreast of such 
series but, for this region at least, are relying on us. 

This general situation has compelled our Council to rule 
that our facilities are not to be made available to students 
doing research of a practice nature. Fortunately, the colleges 
which are deliberately tailoring their library policies to 
complement ours are careful to screen the researchers whom 
they send to us, so that they constitute no burden on our 
staff and inflict no undue wear upon our fragile material. 
By far the greatest part of our body of out-of-town visitors 
consists of mature scholars doing really important work. 
Some of these loudly abuse themselves for not coming to this 
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library at an earlier stage of their research, but many more 
have long known what we have, and enter our front door 
with faces beaming in happy anticipation of a long-deferred 
bibliographical feast. We decided that the reputation of 
the library had reached its climax one day this summer 
when two ladies arrived from Washington, D. C., and asked 
us to show them the original manuscript of the Declaration 
of Independence. This library contained, they had been 
assured in Washington, every treasure of that sort in 
America. 
Respectfully submitted, 
K. Surpron, 
Librarian 
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Two-Gun Journalism In New Orleans 


BY 
EDWARD LAROCQUE TINKER 


Ae Apologia 


O PUBLISH my tale of murder and mayhem in the 

staid pages of the Proceedings of this ancient and honor- 
able society is, to say the least, somewhat anomalous; yet I 
think I can show a good and sufficient reason for doing so. 

Bibliography always reminds me of the paper tape with 
massed figures that issues from computing machines. It is 
useful, necessary, a wonderful tool, but—cold, impersonal, 
and totally lacking in human appeal. This is why I prefaced 
my Bibliography of the French Newspapers of Louisiana 
with an account of the journalists who published them in an 
effort to preserve all their salt and savor. 

I intended to do the same with the English language news- 
papers, but Clarence Brigham’s bibliography was so en- 
cyclopedic, that it would have been supererogation. I had, 
however, collected many tales of these gladiatorial editors 
from old newspapermen who had known them and taken 
part in their brawls. These I now offer you as a kind of 
verbal photograph album to place beside Brigham’s mathe- 
matical and monumental check list of the newspapers they 
created. 
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HE VIEUX CARRE of New Orleans fell into senescent 

slumber as American drive and energy transformed the 
swamps above Canal Street into a thriving city, humming 
with commerce. To serve the needs of the active business 
men who poured in from the North, newspapers sprang up 
which differed from the Creole journals, not only in language, 
but in every other way in which Frenchmen differ from 
Americans. 

In the Creole press, whose editors were often graduates 
of French universities, the accent was upon culture. Many 
of its readers, also educated abroad, were thoroughly 
familiar with Gallic civilization; so, to please their patrons, 
these journals carried long and sound criticism of opera and 
concerts, of art and drama. ‘They even serialized good 
French novels, for in those days international copyright did 
not exist. 

These amenities of life had no such appeal to sons of a 
pioneer race intent upon making their fortunes; so, instead 
of rhapsodizing on the voice of some diva fresh from Paris, 
the English language press played up the price of hogs, 
cotton, and sugar, specializing in the news that affected 
business. Its editors were often promoted printers, who had 
neither the educational nor cultural background of the 
Creole-French journalists. They were, however, if any- 
thing, more deadly dangerous. Essentially men of action, 
it was about as suicidal to arouse their enmity as to split a 
stick of dynamite with an axe. Although irascible and as 
ready to back their opinion with pistol as with pen, they 
were not mere gun thugs. Many of them had a delicate 
sense of honor, and even the worst lived up to the code of 
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their day, never killing an adversary except in duel or after 
due notice given of an intention to shoot on sight. 


It was a period when fearless courage, a vitriolic 

pen, and accurate aim seemed necessary quali- 

fications for success in journalism and, as one 
old-timer picturesquely phrased it: “Only a diet of roast 
pelican stuffed with firecrackers could have produced such 
men. 


It was a bibulous era, and most journalists were 

heavy drinkers. On the 7Times-Democrat there 

was an unwritten law that the old hands could 
get “‘pie-eyed” as often as they wished, because they had 
proved time and again that, drunk or sober, they could do 
their work. Charles Whitney, however, the city editor, 
was most annoyed when a young Irish graduate of a Dublin 
University he had taken on as a reporter disappeared after 
payday, and showed up forty-eight hours later still so drunk 
he was useless. When the same performance was repeated 
at the next payday, Whitney summoned one of his men and 
told him to take the wild Irishman over to Father X and 
have him sign the pledge. 

The priest was at home but, before he administered the 
oath, he asked the erring reporter from what part of Ireland 
he had come. When he found it was County Clare, his own 
birth place, the good padre treated him like a long lost 
brother and, in his enthusiasm at the reunion, brought out 
a bottle of the “‘craythur” in which to drink the health 
of the Emerald Isle. Some hours later the young reporter 
reeled into the office “full as a sausage.’’ The city editor, 
very angry, greeted him with: “What do you mean by 
getting drunk just after I sent you out to take the pledge?” 

Wavering pompously, the young Irishman. stuttered: 
“Mr. W-W-Whitney, thas’ p-perfectly imposhible for me to 
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be drunk. Here ’sh my shined pledgsh,” and he planked his 
little blue card down on the desk. 


Notwithstanding their foibles these journalists were an 
enterprising and resourceful tribe, as two journeyman 
printers, Francis Asbury Lumsden, and John Wilkins 
Kendall, proved when they launched in 1837 a four-sheet 
newspaper in a one-story frame building at 38 Gravier Street. 
They had no capital and a bare minimum of equipment, so 
they called their paper The Picayune because it was small 
and sold for half the price of its rivals. The two men did all 
the reporting, printing, editorial writing, 'and bookkeeping— 
the latter so sketchy that even years later when the paper 
had grown to imposing proportions, the partners continued 
to help themselves from the till without accounting for it 
whenever they needed money. 

When it became noised abroad that, contrary to custom, 
they had not provided a back exit for escape, their reputa- 
tions were made and they began to prosper. 

The first issue contained a cynical little paragraph that 
reflected perfectly the contemporary attitude towards 
duelling. It ran: 

A duel took place yesterday afternoon which resulted in the deaths of 
the principals, each firing through the other’s body. This is pretty sharp 
shooting and we think very fair play—at least neither can say it was 
otherwise. 

In spite of these puny beginnings, the Picayune, just ten 
years after it was born, carried out one of the most enter- 
prising schemes known to American newspaper history. 
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When the Mexican War broke out in 1847, 

the only telegraph line in the United States 

extended from Washington to Baltimore. 
Railroads had been constructed in the north but, south of 
Washington, the bulk of the mail was carried by stage coach, 
and it took fourteen to twenty days for a letter from New 
Orleans to reach Baltimore. Kendall saw his opportunity 
and, securing assistance from the Baltimore Sun and certain 
important merchants who wished to obtain quicker finan- 
cial news, he established a pony-express between New 
Orleans and Washington. Then he went west to the Mexican 
front, making arrangements to extend his equine courier 
system as he traveled. By the use of this “horse-telegraph,” 
the Picayune scooped the world with the news of General 
Taylor’s operations in Mexico, and Kendall’s articles, re- 
layed on, were regularly published in the northern papers 
before the military reports reached Washington—much to 
the annoyance of officialdom. 

So, when the Treaty of Peace with Mexico was signed 
and the Picayune representative placed his story on the 
specially chartered steamship, New Orleans, the United 
States officer in command at Vera Cruz arbitrarily detained 
her until the government boat, /ris, carrying the official 
reports, had gotten a two-day head start, which was 
considered ample time to ensure the earlier arrival of the 
government dispatches. As soon as the New Orleans was 
released, she tied down her safety valve and pushed her 
engines almost to the bursting point. Passing the /ris 
in mid-ocean, she arrived in New Orleans long before 
the other boat got to Mobile. An account of the signing 
of the treaty, together with its text, was printed in the 
Picayune and, forwarded by pony-express, appeared in 
the Baltimore Sun before the official dispatches reached 
Washington. 
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Another enterprising incident occurred when the 
President issued a special message, which was to 
be sent to Mobile and thence by boat to New Orleans. ‘The 
Picayune dispatched a fast vessel, equipped with type and 
printers, to Mobile. The message was set up on the return 
trip to New Orleans and the forms were rushed to the presses 
as soon as the vessel touched the dock—a manoeuvre which 
permitted the Picayune to put the message on the streets 
long before the other newspapers. 

Only once did the paper stop publication, and that was 
during the Civil War. In 1864, the New York World and 
Journal of Commerce, published a false presidential ‘““Thanks- 
giving Proclamation,” recommending fasting and prayer, 
and the calling to the colors of 400,000 more men in order to 
end the war. Although the Picayune reprinted this in per- 
fect good faith, General Banks, then in command of sur- 
rendered New Orleans, ordered the editors arrested. The 


paper narrowly escaped confiscation and publication was 
suspended from May 23, 1864, to January 1865. 


A. M. Holbrook and Co. took over the Picayune and, in 
the early ’70’s, resold it to a group of 240 businessmen, for 
$100,000. They imported Richard H. Rhett of South 
Carolina as editor, and paid him $10,000 a year—the largest 
salary ever given a Southern newspaper man up to that time. 
But whether his selection was due primarily to his reputation 
as a cold blooded duellist, or a vitriolic editorial writer, it 
would be difficult to say. 

In those days the judiciary scorned contempt proceedings, 
and settled all such questions off the bench; so, when Rhett 
published an editorial criticizing a decision of Judge Cooley, 
that bellicose jurist immediately challenged him. The editor 
promptly accepted and killed the judge at the first discharge. 
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Strangely enough, it was under this hard-bitten fire-eater 
that George W. Cable came to the paper as a cub reporter. 
He was a frail, shy little man, with sharp eyes peeping over a 
luxuriant brown beard like a mouse hiding in hay. The two 
men made a most incongruous pair—Rhett domineering and 
profane, Cable meek and so fanatically Presbyterian that he 
refused to travel on Sunday. This he carried to such an 
extreme that once, when he was staying in New York, and 
wanted to hear Henry Ward Beecher preach, he spent 
Saturday to Monday in Brooklyn in order to avoid crossing 
the ferry on the Sabbath. 

The conditions under which he and the other reporters 
worked were, to say the least, peculiar. In those days the 
Picayune occupied a long loft with a cubby hole cut off one 
end as a city office, and it was Rhett’s pleasant habit to 
stand in its doorway, three or four times a week, and fire 
at a target set up at the other end of the general room, to 
keep his hand in. That bullets whizzed over the heads of 
working reporters gave him no concern. In fact, he con- 
sidered the smell of gunpowder good training for future 
editors. Even so it must have been difficult for pacific 
Cable to compose articles on such sins as Sunday bull- 
baiting and mule-racing, while his chief was turning the 
office into a shooting gallery. It was probably some out- 
burst of “Duelsome Dick,” as he called Rhett, that made 
Cable gravely discuss in his column, which he signed “Drop 
Shot,” the great number of deaths caused annually by the 
blowing up of steamboats and to end with the statement: 
“We only wish we could give the casualties resulting from 
explosions of fighting editors.” 

As was to be expected, Cable did not last long and 
finally lost his job because, regarding the theatre as an 
instrument of the devil, he refused to review a dramatic 
performance. 
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—ee It seemed to be the fate of the Picayune to have 
editors who would have been howling successes 
in Tombstone, Arizona, when the mark of a man was two 
guns and a quick draw. Colonel C. Harrison Parker, editor 
in the ’80’s, was no exception. A rambunctious person, his 
favorite amusement, when in his cups, was to enter a bar- 
room flourishing an enormous revolver, and proceed to 
wreck the furniture and glassware in sheer exuberance of 
spirits. No one ever interfered, for he was as unpredictable 
and dangerous as a Ford car with a drunken driver. 

He once wrote a scathing editorial voicing his suspicions 
of the manner in which Major Edward A. Burke, then State 
Treasurer, was disposing of a certain issue of obligations, 
familiarly known as “Baby Bonds” on account of their small 
denominations. 

The Major was a picturesque character, born in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, who, starting life as a telegraph operator, 
had become a superintendent of division of the Texas 
and New Orleans Railroad. Enlisting in the Civil War, he 
emerged penniless, but with a record for distinguished 
service. He won and lost several fortunes on the cotton 
market, and finally landed in New Orleans with thirty 
dollars in cash and twelve suits of handsome clothes. The 
only job he could find was a laborer’s in a stone yard at a 
dollar a day but, by the end of the year, he became manager 
and a power in politics; and, in 1878, was elected State 
Treasurer. The next year he acquired control of the Democrat. 

Such a man was not likely to let Parker’s charges go un- 
answered, so he asked John Augustin, a Creole journalist 
and an authority on the duelling code, to act as one of his 
seconds and deliver his challenge to the Picayune editor. 

According to the rules Parker had choice of weapons and 
his seconds insisted on rifles at a hundred paces. Augustin 
knew this meant certain death for his principal, for Burke 
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was a notoriously bad shot, while Parker, since boyhood, 
was able to hit a squirrel in the eye on the top of the highest 
tree. So Augustin tried his best to have some other weapon 
substituted and, when he saw he was making no headway, 
he adjourned the conference. At the next meeting, Augustin 
announced that, although according to the code, the choice 
of weapons was Colonel Parker’s, the right to name the 
distance was Major Burke’s, and he would insist upon 
fighting at five paces if rifles were used. 

Parker’s seconds, much perturbed, exclaimed, “But that 
would be murder!” 

“Exactly,” replied Augustin calmly, “but at a hundred 
paces my man would have been murdered, so why shouldn’t 
both be killed?” 

Finally they compromised on pistols, but it was only 
after a long search that a suitable pair could be found. 
Then another difficulty arose. The only available bullets 
were too small, and rolled out of the barrels until some one 
had the bright idea of wedging them into the shells with 
paper. 

The duellists, seconds and two surgeons drove to a quiet 
spot near the Old Barracks. Everything was done with 
proper solemnity and decorum; the principals stor xd apart 
while the seconds met and, after bowing to each other, 
conferred in low voices, measured off the terrain, and 
loaded the pistols. The duellists, dressed in black with 
no vestige of white visible, took their positions, stand- 


ing sideways so they’d present as small a target as 


possible. 

It was not at all surprising, in view of the w« bbly bullets, 
that the first shots went wild. Augustin, after consulting his 
principal, said to the other seconds, “If Colonel Parker will 
admit Major Burke’s courage and honesty, there need be 
no further exchange of fire.”’ 
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They replied, ““Colonel Parker wishes us to state that he 
never doubted Major Burke’s courage, but that, as to his 
honesty, he has expressed his opinion in the columns of the 
Picayune, and has learned nothing since that in any way 
changes his opinion.” 

There was a second exchange of shots, and this time Burke 
was wounded in a part of his anatomy that, to a soldier, 
would have spelled a lasting disgrace, and which prevented 
him for many a day thereafter from sitting down with com- 


fort. 


Prior to the duel, Major Burke acquired the Democrat 
under circumstances that threw a peculiar light on the 
journalistic shenanigans of those days. It was founded in 
1875 by a group of men who resented that most of the 
state’s newspapers were controlled by the Louisiana Lottery 
or the “Scalawags’”—the renegade Southerners who allied 
themselves with “Black Republicanism” in the hope of 
spoils. These founders felt the necessity for a Democratic 
paper to fight what they called “Republican rule at the 
point of the bayonet.” 

Their first editor, Richard Tyler, the son of the President, 
proved too mild; so the owners looked for an honest-to-God 
fighting man, and found him in Major H. J. Hearsey, an ex- 
Confederate soldier who made a great reputation in his 
conduct of the Shreveport Times in its struggle against the 
“Carpet Baggers.” Indeed the Major’s influence in Shreve- 
port was so unlimited that, years later, Governor Warmoth, 
meeting him in a saloon, said, ‘‘Major, you shouldn’t write 
those editorials attacking the Czar of Russia.” 

“Why?,” asked the Major, puzzled. 

“Because,” replied the Governor, “You’re just as much 
of a despot as he is. They tell me that when you used to 
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publish an editorial in the Shreveport Times, indicating any 
man as a menace to the community, he promptly disap- 
peared and was never heard of again. You signed as many 
a death warrant as ever the Czar did.” 

In appearance and manner, Hearsey was the perfect 
protagonist of the “Southern Colonel.” His clothes and his 
gray beard, something between a trim Vandyke and the 
luxuriant Whitman variety, were always scrupulously neat; 
and, although every night of his adult life he was intoxicated, 
his speech never thickened nor did his floriated manners 
ever become less punctilious. At a certain point in his 
potations, his friends always put him on one of the little 
mule drawn street cars. When it arrived at his corner, if 
he were able, he got out under his own steam and steered a 
scolloped course home. But if he were not, the driver always 
deserted his car and, with the help of some passenger, 
carried him a half block and deposited him on his doorstep, 
after carefully ringing the bell. 

Notwithstanding this, each morning early the Major 
was at his post, bright and chipper as a schoolboy, dashing 
off editorials in a handwriting so terrible that he himself 
was stumped when the only typesetter who could read it at 
all, was forced to come and ask him the meaning of some 
sentence. Notwithstanding their illegibility, these editorials 
were trenchant, erudite and flayed alive the victim at whom 


they were aimed. 


Hearsey’s first campaign was a fierce attack upon 
PA Louisiana Lottery. He aroused all the decent 
element to such a pitch that they forced the Legis- 

lature to terminate its franchise. 
But the Lottery was not so easily beaten. By a judicious 


use of slush fund and influence, it persuaded the next 
Legislature to pass an act permitting the Lottery to continue 
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doing business during the unexpired portion of its franchise, 
which was some twelve years. 

Having won this victory, the Lottery looked around for 
means to draw Major Hearsey’s teeth. 

The Democrat had a large sum of money in warrants, 
which it had received from the State in payment for public 
printing. As they were selling under par, Hearsey, rather 
than liquidate at a loss, put them up at various banks as 
collateral for loans. 

It was a strange coincidence that, just at this time, a 
foreigner brought an action in the Federal Courts claiming 
the issuance of the warrants illegal. ‘The case was heard 
before Judge Billings, who decided in his favor. Immedi- 
ately the Democrat’s warrant collateral shrunk to zero, the 
loans were called and Major Hearsey, driven to the wall, was 
forced to sell the paper to Major Burke, who had been hand 
in glove with the Lottery crowd. 

Almost immediately after the Democrat had changed 
hands, Judge Billings reversed himself and the warrants 
jumped back to their former value. If, as has been said, the 
whole scheme was engineered by the Lottery people to 
transform an opposition paper into a friendly one and to 
punish an enemy, it was a peculiarly heartless plot, for all 
the school teachers and underpaid municipal employees 
received their salaries in warrants and the maneuver ruined 
them. 

But if Burke thought he had put a quietus on Hearsey, 
he didn’t know his man. Within a year Major Hearsey had 
started a new paper—the States. At first it was a tiny 
four-page sheet and was printed on an old-fashioned, flat- 
bed press, the motive power of which was supplied by a 
Negro, old and blind but willing and muscular. The paper 
jumped into immediate popularity and, luckily for its con- 
tinued success, the Major took in a shrewd young business 
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man, Robert Ewing. Hearsey, left to himself, would have 
ruined any journal, as he considered financial matters be- 
neath the notice of a Southern gentleman. Whenever his old 
Confederate friends asked for assistance, he endorsed their 
notes with the State’s name and no one on the staff ever 
heard of it until the note was protested and the newspaper 
had to pay. 

Kwing proved a hustler and, in spite of strong com- 
petition, soon secured the contract for the municipal 
printing. But finally the city government became so 
outrageously corrupt that the States, although a Demo- 
cratic paper, found itself in the anomalous position of attack- 
ing the very political ring that had awarded it the printing 


plum. 


pe Peter J. Kernan, a shoe-string journalist, thought 
he saw an opportunity in this situation. He was an artist at 
getting something for nothing and had started a newspaper 
on brass and a plugged nickel. After buying as much equip- 
ment as possible on credit, he transferred the paper to a 
dummy, changed its name, and presto! he had a brand new 
publication minus the debts of the old. By this legerdemain 
the Chronicle became the Sunday Sun, which was meta- 
morphosed into the Telegram, which in turn was changed 
into the Daily Truth. He was not above a little polite 
“squeezing.” If some solid business man showed a customer 
from the back parishes the lupanars of the city, Kernan 
always seemed to discover it, and if the unlucky gentleman 
did not come across with a handsome order for advertising 
space, the Sunday Sun ran a story under big headlines that 
Mr. Soanso, the well-known merchant, was seen leading a 
Merry Gang into Mahogany Hall; that being the felicitous 
name of a notorious house run by Julie Elliot, a two- 
hundred pound octoroon with a penchant for smoking 
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“Jackson Square” cigars. Finally the paper became so 
notorious a scandal monger that little girls sang in the 
streets: 

“Sally, Sally, what you done? 

You got yore name in the Sunday Sun.” 

Possibly the most audacious thing Kernan ever perpe- 
trated happened in a political campaign in which he opposed 
the Picayune’s candidate. Early election morning, before 
time for the polls to open, Kernan got out a whole edi- 
tion of a newspaper made to look exactly like the Daily 
Picayune, except that the heading was spelled “Daisy 
Picayune.” The leading article was an abject admission 
that the candidate backed by the Picayune had lost the 
election, and it was published in the hope of influencing 
the type of voter who always wants to be on the winning 
side. 

Kernan seeing, as I have already said, an opportunity 
in the State’s attack on the inner ring of its own party, 
joined with the Times-Democrat in demanding an investiga- 
tion of the award of the city printing. The City Council met 
to hear the evidence and Ewing and his associate, Pinckney 
Smith, had no sooner arrived than a State’s reporter came 
sidling up to whisper, “Are you two armed? They’ve got 
the whole force of the Times-Democrat here and they’re all 
heeled.” 

Ewing looked around and, while he couldn’t see any guns, 
he noticed that Henry Baker, brother of Page Baker, 
editor-in-chief of the Times-Democrat, was carrying a walk- 
ing stick as thick as a man’s wrist. 

The reporter suggested that as one of the City Council- 
men who lived across the river, had not yet arrived, he could 
waylay him at the ferry and tell him to go home. Then, as 
there wouldn’t be a quorum, the meeting would have to go 
over. This was done. 
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On the adjourned day the hall was full and Ewing arrived 
with a “Tranter” so big he had to wear it in a shoulder 
holster. The meeting progressed calmly and all the evi- 
dence was in favor of the States, when some boob, wanting 
to hear his own voice, got up and said, “We have a dis- 
tinguished citizen here, who has not yet been heard from: 


Major Hearsey should give us his opinion.” 

The Major didn’t know the first thing about the contract 
or indeed about any of the business affairs of the paper, but 
he did know and despise Kernan, so he got to his feet and 
made Kernan look like a first cousin of the devil with a pass 
straight to hell. At one particularly insulting accusation, 
Kernan shouted, ‘“That’s a lie!’ and started over to strike 
Hearsey, who was only half his size. Ewing jumped forward, 
jerked out his gun and pulled the trigger point blank at 
Kernan, but the Tranter missed fire. Almost at the same 
instant Judge Farrar threw himself between the two men 
shouting, “Stop! Stop!” 


The audience broke and ran: the doors were clogged 

with men fighting to get out. Kernan threw up his 
hands and, still afraid that Ewing would shoot, turned his 
back and pulled the coat tails away from the seat of 
his pants to show he was unarmed. 

After things had calmed down, someone said, ‘‘Where’s 
Page Baker?” 

Farrar, standing near, answered in his loud booming 
voice, “In his sanctus sanctorum on the fourth floor of the 
Times-Democrat building, where he will always be found in 
troublous moments. You could have played billiards on his 
coat tails as he went.” 

Hearing this, Henry Baker came over to Farrar and 
said, “I want you to know, suh, that Page Baker is not a 
coward.” 
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“Well, that’s the first time I ever heard it,” 
Farrar. 

The next morning Page Baker waited several hours in 
front of Farrar’s office and, when the Judge finally appeared, 
stuck a tiny thirty-eight revolver into his huge paunch, 
shouting, “Apologize or shoot.” 

With a dramatic gesture, Farrar threw back the lapels 
of his coat and boomed out, “Shoot then, you — — coward!” 
Of course, this was the one thing that made it perfectly 
impossible for Baker to fire even if he had really intended to, 
so Farrar turned his back on him and stalked into his office 
vowing to jail him for criminal assault. 


The day after the hearing at which the trouble had 

started, Kernan came out with a vituperative edi- 

torial against Ewing, in which the most polite thing he called 
him was a white-livered coward. 

Ewing countered by sending word he’d shoot on sight 

and spent the next two days gunning for Kernan, but that 


wiley gentleman walked to and from his office with his wife 
on his arm and, as she sat beside his desk all day, Ewing’s 
only chance was a duel. He appointed as his seconds, 
Thomas Marshall, a journalist, and John C. Wycliffe, an 
attorney who regarded the rules of the Code as far more 
binding upon a gentleman’s conduct than the Ten Com- 


mandments. 

When Kernan received the challenge, he replied he would 
have to think the matter over, but that, if he did fight, he 
would insist on sawed-off shotguns at twelve paces. 

Of Course, Ewing realized that these conditions could 
only spell a quick end for both parties, but nevertheless he 
told his seconds to accept them for he knew that even if he 
died, he would at least have the satisfaction of taking Kernan 
with him. 
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When Marshall and Wycliffe, looking very impressive in 
his perennial frock coat returned for an answer, Kernan 
announced stubbornly that he wouldn’t fight. 

“What reason do you give, sir? My principal is surely a 
gentleman and a man of honor?” 

“IT don’t think it’s right to fight,” replied Kernan. 

“Why not, sir?’”’, asked Wycliffe, honestly amazed at the 
enormity of such a statement. 

“None of your damn business,” burst out Kernan, 
exasperated. 

“But, sir,” urged Wycliffe, “I feel forced to tell you for 
your own good that this is not in accord with the Code.” 

“To Hell with the Code!’ was all his answer. 

While Wycliffe urged Kernan to fight, Marshall kept 
pulling his coat tails, trying to make him leave before 
Kernan could change his mind, but Wycliffe paid no atten- 
tion. Ewing’s life meant nothing compared with the 1m- 
portance of having every detail of the precious code com- 
plied with, and he continued to press the point. 

“But, my dear sir,” he insisted, “you must realize we 
will be forced to publish your refusal in fairness to our 
principal, and that you will be deserted by your friends, 
sir, branded a coward, sir, be spat upon by all decent 
men, sir,” etc., etc., at great length. But the stubborn 
man was impervious to argument and the fight never 
occurred. 

Kernan came off best in the end, however, for some years 
later he sold a paper to Ewing for forty thousand dollars 
and agreed not to engage in the newspaper business for five 
years. The day before Ewing was to take possession, 
Kernan looted the whole building and carried off everything 
that could be moved, even to the electric wiring. Only an 
old press, too big to be budged, was left. Then Kernan had 
the gall to open up a new paper in the name of a dummy 
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across the street and was very successful in stealing the old 
paper’s circulation. 


But Kernan couldn’t hold a candle to Dominick C. 
O'Malley, the most hard-bitten, disreputable but pictur- 
esque figure in the annals of New Orleans journalism. His 
was the perfect education for the forming of an accom- 
plished blackleg. When only seventeen, he pled guilty to 
the larceny of some pig-iron in Chicago and was committed 
to the Cleveland, Ohio, reformatory. About 1878 he drifted 
down to New Orleans and worked on the levee as a laborer. 
Later he utilized the encyclopedic knowledge of the ways of 
crooks, which he had obtained in his Ohio “college,” and set 
himself up as a private detective. His devious career was 
very successful, for he was fearless, resourceful and per- 
fectly unmoral, and was able to operate on a shoe-string by 
the simple expedient of persuading the /tem reporters to do 
all his sleuthing for nothing as they quartered the city for 
news. If he had been told that he had spent the first nine 
days of his life with his eyes shut while his “pappy and 
mammy” were running rabbits, he would have been the last 
one to have either denied or resented the aspersion, for, with 
a certain engaging but cynical frankness, he once remarked, 
“T ain’t got even a enemy that can say a — — thing about 
me that’s worse than the truth.” Nevertheless there was 
one thing he drew the line at, he never went back on a 
friend, and he was so generous with his money that he would 
steal a dollar to give some down-and-out wretch. 
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He had a bland, round Irish face, a magnificent pair of 
““coffee-strainer’ mustaches and his hair, plastered down on 
his forehead, turned up at the end in a little wave—a fashion 
popular with the barkeeps of the ’90’s. His wrist had been 
so badly slashed in a fight that his left hand hung practically 
useless, but this did not interfere with his being a deadly 
shot with his right. But it did make him so apprehensive 
that he only gave the tips of his fingers in shaking hands 
so he could pull away quickly if he were attacked. 

His detective business continued to prosper; he supplied the 
street railway company with perjured testimony with which 
to defend negligence suits; he fixed cases for raided gambling 
houses and places of ili fame; got dismissed policemen back 
on the force; went bond for criminals and did the “‘lobby- 
ing’ for the Louisiana Lottery. At last he became so auda- 
cious he thought he could get away with murder and took a 
spot shot at John Vaquelin in the very halls of the Criminal 
Courts building. His enemies became so numerous he was 
forced to wear a bullet proof waistcoat and he never went 
out without being armed. He was such a bird of ill omen 
that one evening as he stood in front of a jewelry store 
on Canal Street, its Jewish proprietor came out and 
apologetically said, “‘Please, Mr. O’Malley, would you 
mind moving down the street a bit? I’ve just put in 
a new plate glass window and I ain’t had time to in- 
sure it.” 

The Irishman obligingly complied, but only just in time, 


because within twenty minutes somebody did take a shot 


at him. 

But with all his shrewdness, O’Malley went too far 
in the matter of the Mafia, a branch of which had sprung up 
in New Orleans and was indulging in all the little sins dear 
to the heart of the Mafiosi, such as bombing, murder, extor- 
tion, white slavery, and other pastimes. D. C. Hennessy, 
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then chief of police, had made a special study of Italian 
crime and, after a particularly savage outrage, he said 
publicly that he was going to expose the workings of the 
Mafia and drive it out of New Orleans. This declaration 
signed his death warrant and, on the night of October 15, 
1890, as he was going home, a gang of Italians opened fire 
on him from across the street with sawed off shotguns. Al- 
though six shots took effect, he managed to stagger on and 
return their fire. One or two of the murderers ran out from 
cover and fired at him again. The Chief died that night in 
the hospital and the doctors found over a hundred rusty 
nails and odd-shaped pieces of metal in his body. 

Hennessy, a native of New Orleans, was very popular, 
so his killing, on top of all the other Italian outrages, set 
the city seething. The Grand Jury met and handed down 
nineteen indictments. 

The Mafia leaders employed O’Malley, at a huge salary, 
to help free their members. As a consequence of his efforts, 
some of the indictments were immediately dismissed and 
only nine of the accused were actually brought to trial. 
During the course of the proceedings, certain witnesses 
testified that they had seen the shooting from across the 
street and had recognized some of the defendants. The 
lawyers for the defense arranged with the judge to send the 
jury to the scene of the crime, at night, to see for themselves 
whether, under existing lighting conditions, it was possible to 
recognize anyone across the street. O’Malley, forewarned, 
plotted with the engineer of the power plant to cut down 
the dynamos during the jury’s visit. As a consequence 
the electric lights burned so dimly that the jury went 
away convinced the witnesses had lied. Notwithstanding 
the prosecution’s strong case, six of the defendants 
were acquitted and the jury disagreed as to the remaining 
three. 
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Cuthbert, a detective, had testified at the trial that 
O’Malley had hidden the Italians in an effort to prevent 
their arrest and had approached various politicians in their 
behalf. 


The next day O’Malley warned Cuthbert through 

the newspapers that he would shoot on sight. When 

the two men met on Common Street, O’Malley 
& beat him to the draw and killed him. 


The people of New Orleans were firmly convinced 
that a grave miscarriage of justice had occurred; that the 
jury had acquitted the defendants, partly because they had 
been terrorized by threats of reprisals and partly because 
they had been bribed by O’Malley with money supplied by 
the Mafia, and these ideas were given even more credence 
when the foreman of the jury fled. O’Malley was indicted 
for bribery, the whole city boiled and all the decent citizens 
believed the Mafia had shown itself to be above the law. 
On the Saturday succeeding the conclusion of the trial, an 
orderly mob, composed of the most respected men in the 
city, armed with guns and ropes, met at the foot of Clay’s 
monument on Canal Street. After impassioned speeches 
made by three or four important persons, the crowd marched 
on the Parish prison, broke their way in, shot some of the 
Italians in their cells and others in the women’s quarters 
where they had tried to hide, while the last two were 
dragged out to Congo Square and hung on lamp posts. 

Later in the day, in the midst of a crowd in Lafayette 
Square, O’Malley overheard a man with a rope in his hand 
say, “We'll hang O’Malley with this when we catch him.” 

This broke O’Malley’s nerve and he sneaked away to 
Page Baker’s office in the Times-Democrat building. Throw- 
ing his revolver on the desk, he said huskily, “Baker, you 
know I’m no coward. Old as I am, I'd fight any man with 
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any weapon he chose, but I can’t face that mob with a rope. 
I know you don’t like me, but for God’s sake, save me!” 

Baker hesitated a moment and then, pointing to a door, 
said, “Get into that closet, you son of a bitch.” 

A few minutes later some of the leaders of the mob burst 
in and asked, “Where do you think that bastard, O’Malley 
went to? We’ve combed the town, but can’t find him any- 
where. We expected to be able to bring you a damn good 
story of his hanging long ago.” 

“Well,” said Baker, “I saw him only a little while ago.” 

“Where? Where?’’, they chorused. 

“Right in this room,” he replied, and, picking up his hat, 
he continued, “I guess I’ll go out with you boys and try to 
find him.” 

They all trooped out. Baker chuckling as he thought of 
what a scare he had given the man in the closet, who must 
have heard every word. 

To give O’Malley time to escape, Baker stayed away 
three hours. When at last he returned he was surprised to 
find him still in the closet in a blue funk. After dark 
O’Malley managed to get away and hide on the roof of one 
of the taller buildings for a few days until he was able to 
leave town. 

The lynching of the Mafia members caused a diplomatic 
break between the United States and Italy and each power 
withdrew its ambassadors. A Grand Jury completely ex- 
onerated the lynchers and our Government paid Italy an 
indemnity of one hundred and twenty-five thousand francs, 
which closed the incident. 

After a few months O’Malley brazenly returned and 
== prospered so well in his detective business that in 1894 
he was able to pay $2,704.00 for the Jtem. This little paper 


1] would hesitate to use this phrase, foreign as it is to my vocabulary, were it not for 
a Presidential precedent. 
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was started as a cooperative venture in 1877 by eleven 
journeyman printers who had lost their jobs by the failure 
of the Republican. During its second year, Lafcadio Hearn 
joined its staff at the munificent salary of ten dollars a week, 
and soon transformed it from a hidebound little daily, pub- 
lishing only items of local interest, into a readable journal 
with a real literary flavor. He had a very poor opinion of 
the other New Orleans papers, said the press was corrupt 
and did not own its own soul, and wrote his friend, Henry 
Krehbiel, not to send any contributions in, for it would be 
like giving Chateau Margaux to a dog or feeding a buzzard 
on Charlotte Russe. Hearn did so much for the paper, was 
columnist, book reviewer, dramatic critic, editorial writer, 
translator and even cartoonist, that when he left in 1881 to 
join the staff of the 7imes-Democrat, the Item went steadily 
down hill until O’Malley bought it. 

By a judicious mixture of salaciousness, politics and 
borderline blackmail, O’Malley managed to put the paper 
back on its feet. He discovered that being a journalist was 
of great assistance to him as a detective, especially when he 
was retained to get two disreputable dance halls out of a 
certain business block. His technique showed the sim- 
plicity of real genius. He merely stationed reporters at each 
hall to make a list of all the visitors of any social importance. 
Then every afternoon some such paragraph would appear 
in the Jtem as: “Mrs. Soanso would be most interested to 
know that her husband was seen leaving the dance hall with 
Dutch Sadie at three o’clock this morning, both appeared 
to be enjoying themselves.”’ The joints soon lost their best 
paying clients under this “pitiless blaze of publicity” and 
were forced to move away. 

With such methods, O’Malley naturally continued to 
make enemies. At least one of them was game enough to 
fight back. When the Jtem owner published a cartoon 
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showing Governor Foster leading a little dog labelled 
“Colonel C. Harrison Parker,” the pugnacious Colonel lay 
in wait for O'Malley at the head of Commercial Alley, and, 
when O’Malley came out of his office accompanied by the 
notorious gambler *“‘Parson”’ Davis, Parker ran towards him 
across a bridge of boards laid over a sewer excavation, firing 
as he went. O’Malley returned the volley and jumped 
behind a telegraph pole, but not before he had been hit in 
the groin; while Parker received a bullet in his pistol hand 
that came out at his shoulder. As soon as the fusillade 
started, ‘““Parson’’ Davis ran down the street as fast as he 
could, his right hand raised in the air as he shouted, ““Give 
back! Give back!’ No one ever knew whether he did this 
to save his face for deserting a friend or whether he was 
really trying to keep innocent by-standers out of the line of 
fire. If the latter, he was not very successful for a poor 
little newsboy limped off with a stray bullet in his heel. 

O’Malley was always running into trouble. Once up in 
Baton Rouge he happened to meet Louis Claire in the street. 
This New Orleans gambler believed that O’Malley had 
double-crossed him so, without any preliminaries, he started 
in to kill him then and there. Claire got O’Malley down and 
was just drawing his knife to finish the job when Brumby, a 
local politician, happened along and, not recognizing either 
combatant, pulled Claire off. When Brumby discovered 
whose life he had saved, he was so mortified he fled to the 
nearest saloon and stayed drunk for a week. 

All the other editors hated O’Malley so heartily that they 
would have died rather than help the /tem out of a tight 
place. So, when his paper ran out of newsprint, O'Malley, 
knowing it was useless to try to borrow any, telephoned the 
warehouse where a rival paper stored its extra stock and 
said he was Mr. Rapier of the Picayune and that he was 
going to send his men over for a drayload to get out an extra 
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edition. As soon as the paper arrived at the /tem office, 
O’Malley stripped off and burnt all the coverings by which 
it could be identified. 

Rapier discovered the theft and telephoned him to return 
the paper or he would come over and get it himself. 

O’Malley replied blandly that he did not know what 
Rapier was talking about, but gave warning that if he took 
any paper he could not positively identify as the property 
of the Picayune, he would sue him for heavy damages. 

The next morning O’Malley’s newsprint arrived by 
freight, and he called up Rapier to say he was mortified to 
discover that his men had gotten some of the Picayune’s 
paper “by mistake,” and he would be glad to replace it 
immediately from his own stock. 

O’ Malley finally became such a thorn in the side of various 
politicians and newspapermen by his outrageous personal 
and political attacks that they banded together and secured 
the election, as chief of police, of a tough hombre named 
Edward S. Whitaker, on the understanding that he would 
see that O’Malley was bumped off. At least that was what 
many believed and what O’Malley himself later publicly 
charged. 

It is said that the Chief made several attempts to keep 
his promise, but the /tem editor was so wiley he always 
escaped. These attacks only ceased when a friend went to 
Whitaker and said, “Why you damn fool, don’t you know 
that O’Malley, living, is your salary insurance and that the 
day you kill him the bunch that elected you will give you 
the bum’s rush?” 


H Unlikely as it seemed, O’Malley actually died in his 
bed some years later, but not until he had sold the 

Item for a hundred thousand dollars (a nice little profit 
for the eight years he owned it) and had spent the last 
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decade of his life engaged in the peaceful trade of wholesale 


fish mongering. 


This Whitaker who had tried to kill O’Malley was a queer 
Dick. Nephew of a judge on the Criminal Bench and mem- 
ber of the bar himself, he volunteered in the Spanish War 
and became captain in one of the immune regiments that 
saw service in Cuba. On his return he made his first reputa- 
tion as a bad man to tackle. A notorious gunman, with the 
“high falutin’ ” name of William R. de Poincy, tried to shoot 
him in the street and Whitaker, bare-handed, took his gun 
away and beat him over the head with it. 

In spite of his personal courage, nobody could have made 
a worse chief of police. He was a dissolute drunkard with a 
mean, uncertain temper that often led him to order a police- 
man to arrest somebody in the street, just because he didn’t 
happen to like his face. Racing was his passion and every 
afternoon, dressed in the most foppish way, he drove out 
to the track behind a fine horse. 

Finally he became so notorious that the newspapers were 
forced to attack him. The World caricatured him in ballet 
skirts and high black boots with a spyglass strapped to 
back trying to mount a horse. When he saw it, Whitaker 
became livid and, ordering six detectives to follow him, he 
marched his army to the office of the World and opened fire 
on its editor; but, as Joe Lévéque had the presence of mind 
to dive under his desk, he escaped unscathed. 

The next morning all the newspapers carried the rather 
ambiguous scarehead, “‘Whitaker shoots up the World.” 


This same Lévéque, who dodged Whitaker’s bullets, later 
published the Harlequin and hit upon a most ingenious and 
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fantastic idea. Wishing to be particularly excoriating, he 
crowded on a single page of his paper forty or fifty pictures 
of a man he detested, and the word “‘Liar!’’, in the editor’s 
own handwriting was scrawled across the face of every 


portrait. 
Now, alas, all these valorous and vituperative, dangerous 


and devil-may-care newspapermen, like their Gallic con- 
fréres, have followed the long trail of the dinotherium. 
Two-gun journalism is dead in New Orleans, and possibly 
it’s just as well, for, in spite of their pepper and picturesque- 
ness, these old editors were a bit like “purple cows”—you 


would much “rather see than be one.” 
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Some Early Recollections of an 
Itinerant Historian 


BY WALDO GIFFORD LELAND 


HEN my college contemporary and nearly life-long 

friend, Dr. Clarence Brigham, the Director of this 
ancient Society, suggested that in view of my advancing 
years it would be prudent to put in form for posterity some 
account of my varied experiences, | felt both alarmed and 
flattered. My alarm was increased by his further suggestion 
that it would be more satisfactory if such an account should 
be compiled by myself, being of sound mind and body, 
instead of being extracted at a later date through the 
medium of a ouija board. Naturally I postponed this 
performance, like making a will, as long as possible and 
would have been happy to postpone it indefinitely but the 
insistence of Messrs. Brigham and Shipton made that 
difficult. I throw upon them full responsibility for the 
obligation under which you now find yourselves to listen 
to this recital. 

I shall not inflict upon you the story of my life which, in 
itself, would be of slight interest, but I will try to report on a 
few of the activities in which I have been involved together 
with comments on some of the persons I have encountered, 
not a few of whom were or happily still are members of this 
Society. 

In the time available this morning, even with generous 
leave to extend my remarks in print, I cannot cover more 
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than the earliest of my experiences, which derive such 
significance as they may have from having been a part of 
the early history of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

When I graduated from Brown University in 1g00 I had 
settled upon college teaching as a desirable career. All the 
members of my family were school teachers and I had been 
brought up to regard teaching as one of the sacred vocations, 
along with the ministry and medicine. Teaching at the 
college level seemed likely to be less confining, more lucra- 
tive and to have more prestige than at the level of the 
schools. I had a strong inclination towards the social 
sciences, thanks to Henry B. Gardner and James Q. Dealey, 
and particularly towards sociology, but I felt that work in 
those fields should be solidly grounded in history, of which 
I had had too little in college except for part of a course 
under J. Franklin Jameson. The latter strongly endorsed 
my plan to undertake graduate study in history at Harvard 
before taking off into sociology. Doubtless he foresaw the 
inevitable result, that I would never take off. In fact at 
Harvard in those years there was no sociology to take off 
into. My only dip into that field was a single attendance 
upon Professor Giddings’ class in the principles of sociology 
during a brief visit to New York, and that experience satis- 
fied me that I had better stick to history as being more 
intelligible. 

So in the first days of 1903 I was half way through my 
third year of graduate study in Harvard University and a 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in history. 
Among my fellow students were Hiram Bingham, Charles 
Mcllwain, and Frederic Paxson; Sidney Fay and “Frisky” 
Merriman had recently returned from European fellowships 
and were among the youngest of the instructors. Charles 
Haskins had just come from Wisconsin; Channing and 
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Hart, Macvane and Emerton, Gross and Ashley, and 
Archie Coolidge were the back-bone of the history depart- 
ment. For a year and a half I had been an assistant in 
Coolidge’s History I. 

It was on one of these first days of the year that Albert 
Bushnell Hart, returning from the annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association, summoned me to his den 
in the Appian Way and enquired if I would like to go to 
Washington for six months. He explained that the newly 
created Carnegie Institution of Washington had made a 
grant to Worthington C. Ford, chief of the Division of 
Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, for the preparation 
of a report on the archives of the Federal Government, that 
Claude H. Van Tyne, then a teaching fellow in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, had been engaged to take charge of 
the project, and that Jameson had suggested that I might 
be available as an assistant. A brief calculation convinced 
me that out of the generous remuneration of one hundred 
dollars a month which was offered I could save enough to 
finance another year at Harvard without the necessity of 
spending most of my time as assistant in History I, and I 
accepted the proposal. Thus in the space of something less 
than five minutes I set the future course of my life, for I was 
destined to divide it almost equally between two jobs, 
neither of which had previously existed and for which I had 
had no thought of preparing myself. Within forty-eight 
hours I was on the Federal Express en route to Washington, 
which I was now to see for the first time, and which has been 
my permanent base of operations ever since. 

It was not hard to find the new building of the Library of 
Congress where | was interviewed by Worthington Ford and 
Van Tyne, and where I had my first meal in the national 
capital at the already famous Round Table of the Librarian 
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Herbert Putnam. I was impressed to the point of being 
awed. From the great windows of the Round Table room, 
high at the top of the building, I looked across to the 
Capitol of the United States with the Washington Monu- 
ment showing its tip over the House wing. Around me were 
persons of national distinction. Herbert Putnam, whom I 
still regard as the most perfect host in the United States, or 
for that matter in Europe, skillfully and imperceptibly 
guided the conversation to include at one time or another all 
those at the table, even including myself. Nearly forty 
years later when | had the honor of presiding at that 
same table over the farewell luncheon to Dr. Putnam, 
and of reading to him messages from all over the world 
on his completion of forty years of service as Librarian of 
Congress, my thoughts went back to the bright January 
noon of 1903. 

Perhaps this is the appropriate place in which to recall 
that during those years the Round Table was the most 
spontaneously gracious institution of the Capital’s intel- 
lectual life. Around it sat the chief members of the library 
staff, among whom Jameson, who in his last years took his 
place as co-host. Here came James Bryce, Jusserand, 
Trevelyan, the Garfields, the Willoughbys, senators and 
congressmen, scientists, scholars, authors, musicians, includ- 
ing many who are listening to these words. The Dean of Ely 
whom I encountered in his garden on one of my English 
visits recalled with emotion his passage at the Round Table. 
We have mourned the passing of this institution but without 
Herbert Putnam it would be merely another place for 
luncheon. Perhaps it is as well that it did not survive his 
retirement. Meanwhile, in his ninety-first year he holds 
court at the long table at the south end of the dining room 
of the Cosmos Club. I think that no one person in Washing- 
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ton made a greater impression on me, during all these years, 
than Herbert Putnam. When he asked me, in October, 
1937, the day after Jameson’s funeral, to succeed him as 
chief of the Division of Manuscripts and occupant of the 
Chair of American History, to refuse was one of the hard- 
est things I have ever had to do. I have made public 
my estimate of Putnam’s services to scholarship in the 
address which the Council of Learned Societies presented 
to him at the time of his retirement, a copy of which is 
in our library here, a beautiful example of the work of 
the Merrymount Press, designed by our late fellow-mem- 
ber, Daniel Updike. 

But | have come far this side of my chronological dead- 
line and I must return to my starting point. 

On January 23, 1903, | commenced work on the report 
which was to be published under the title Guide to the 
Archives of the Government of the United States in Washington, 
and on that date went on the pay-roll of the Carnegie 
Institution and remained there for twenty-four years. 

The Carnegie Institution was in its earliest beginnings. 
The administrative staff consisted of Charles D. Walcott, 
secretary of the Board of Trustees, who gave supervisory 
attention in such time as he could spare from his duties as 
Director of the United States Geological Survey, and of 
Marcus Baker, assistant secretary in active charge. Daniel 
C. Gilman, recently retired from the presidency of The 
Johns Hopkins University, had been elected president of the 
Institution but had not at that time assumed active duty. 
Andrew Carnegie, in creating the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, had declared his purpose to be “to found in the 
city of Washington an institution which shall, in the broadest 
and most liberal manner, encourage investigation, research 
and discovery and show the application of knowledge to the 
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improvement of mankind.” To achieve this purpose the 
Trustees had appointed a large number of advisory com- 
mittees to consider appropriate programs in the various 
fields of investigation. Not all these committees were for 
the natural and physical sciences; history, archaeology, 
economics, bibliography, literature and other areas of the 
humanities and the social sciences were included, and there 
was hope that the Institution might undertake a program 
of broad human interest. Its work was destined, however, 
to become predominantly scientific, although from the 
beginning attention and substantial funds have been de- 
voted to other fields. Of these that of history, broadly 
interpreted to include archaeology, paleography and the 
history of science, has been most continuously and sys- 
tematically cultivated. Indeed the first department to be 
formally organized within the Carnegie Institution was that 
of historical research and it still exists. 

The advisory committee on history was composed of 
J. Franklin Jameson, then of the University of Chicago, 
Charles Francis Adams, and Andrew C. McLaughlin of the 
University of Michigan, and in their report of October 25, 
1902, they recommended the creation of an “institute of 
historical research” (long a dream of Jameson, Frederick J. 
Turner and other members of the American Historical 
Association), which should undertake “ta comprehensive 
and detailed examination of the Governmental Archives” 
and the editing of the most important of the historical 
documents preserved among the records of the Government. 
It should also serve as a clearing house for the historical 
scholars of the country and facilitate their research in Wash- 
ington, and should provide guidance and instruction for 
advanced and competent graduate students. The commit- 
tee further recommended that there be undertaken a series 
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of investigations of European archives for the location and 
description of materials bearing on American history, and 
finally that an annual subvention of $2000 should be 
granted for the American Historical Review. 

These recommendations were favorably received by the 
Trustees and in October, 1903, the Bureau (later Department 
and now Division) of Historical Research was created within 
the Institution and Andrew C. McLaughlin was named 
organizing director. He came to Washington for two years 
and brought the American Historical Review, of which he 
was managing editor, with him. 

Meanwhile the exploration of the archives of the Govern- 
ment, the first recommendation of the Advisory Committee, 
was under way and Van Tyne and I were the explorers. 

Washington in 1903 was a tranquil village-like city of some 
300,000 inhabitants. The enlivening presence of ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt provided daily news of human and _ political 
interest; government clerks filled the boarding houses and 
grumbled about their hard jobs and their mean bosses and 
walked to work with their paper bags of luncheon. Or they 
rode on the diminutive street cars, with their open trailers, 
winter as well as summer, and paid a quarter for six tickets. 

I settled down in a typical boarding house behind the 
Library of Congress, where the Library Annex now stands, 
with a bachelor college friend and fraternity brother, 
William A. Slade, for a room-mate. He had a position in the 
Library of Congress, an extensive knowledge of bibliography 
and of governmental publications, and was of great assist- 
ance to our mission. The house was kept by five Virginia 
sisters, in order of seniority Miss Mary, Miss Annie, Miss 
Alverta, Miss Roberta and Miss Emily. Their boarders 
were mostly government clerks, many of them unhappy 
spinsters and widows. One of the latter wrote and even 
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published poems and I recall one, which seemed especially 
appropriate and which opened with the lines— 

Oh, the birds up in the Senate, 

How they sing! 
How eternally true! 

Van Tyne did not have a room in our boarding house but 
he took his meals there, as did also a young Mississippi 
planter, Alfred Holt Stone, whose partner ran his plantation 
while he carried on research in the history of the South and 
was becoming nationally known for his practical and liberal 
views respecting the position of the Negro as an important 
element of Southern population. We three became close 
friends and were much together. In the last days of May, 
1903, we took a memorable bicycle trip to Harpers Ferry, 
Winchester, Hagerstown and Antietam. It was chiefly 
memorable for the endless mud through which we ploughed, 
the numerous rivers which we had to ford, carrying our 
vehicles on our backs, and a bad spill which Stone had when 
he lost control of his wheel on a steep descent, for he had 
previously ridden a bicycle only on the level stretches of the 
Yazoo Delta. 

Van Tyne has long since left us but the memory of his 
generous, courageous, spirit remains. A product of the 
Michigan forests, adventuresome student in Europe (he and 
his wife pulled their way down the Danube in a small boat), 
he had a sense of humor which he enjoyed turning on him- 
self. .We often competed in friendly abuse of each other, 
each thinking himself the winner. He had engaged to write 
the volume on the American Revolution in Hart’s American 
Nation and devoted about half his time during his Washing- 
ton residence to that work. 

Our searches in the archives began with visits to those in 
authority and possessed of pertinent information. We called 
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on John Hay, Secretary of State, on Elihu Root, Secretary 
of War, and on the other members of the Cabinet as well as 
on Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, and on countless bureau 
chiefs. Orders were given to facilitate our investigation; 
file clerks, happy to have sympathetic outsiders to talk to 
were for the most part kind and helpful. At first our task 
seemed well-nigh impossible of accomplishment. ‘The 
records were everywhere, in basements, damp and mouldy, 
in attics, scorched and brittle, in storage warehouses, cov- 
ered with dust and dirt, in old car-barns, in blocked-up 
doorways and in corridors where scant room for foot passage 
was left. They were exposed to every sort of risk and had 
suffered from fire and dampness, autograph hunters, general 
decay, and from being thrown around. Missing records 
prior to 1814 were invariably charged against the British 
capture of Washington. As officers and custodians became 
accustomed to us we circulated with great freedom, opening 
bundles and boxes, exploring file cases, and climbing ladders 
to high cupboards and in general doing as we pleased. 

A notable exception to this tolerant attitude was fur- 
nished by the redoubtable Adjutant-General Ainsworth, to 
whom our late fellow member, Professor William Mac- 
Donald, once paid his respects in blistering language for his 
obstructive policies. Ainsworth had made himself solid with 
Congress by card-indexing the records on which military 
pensions were based to such good effect that the customary 
delays of months or even years were reduced to days. Most 
of the historical records of the Department of War, including 
the captured Confederate records, had been brought within 
his custody and control and we were allowed only a rapid 
tour on foot, accompanied by a clerk, through a score or 
more of rooms where the records were stored. Our guide, 
however, gave us a small printed volume of 1890 which bore 
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the title List of the Records and Files of the War Department, 
but this act of generosity was disapproved by the General 
who ordered the immediate return of the book. Thereupon 
we went to Brentano’s and purchased a copy for something 
like eighty cents. After the publication of our Guide we were 
told that General Ainsworth had been greatly disturbed and 
annoyed by the abundance of our information about the 
records of the War Department. 

Although six months had been allotted to the preparation 
of the Guide it naturally was not completed within that 
period. So it was agreed that I should return in the autumn 
to finish the work. I was to be assistant to Andrew C. 
McLaughlin who was to come to Washington to organize the 
new Bureau of Historical Research, and Van Tyne was to 
substitute for McLaughlin at Michigan, which was his alma 
mater. Looking at the Guide today, in the light of the present 
archival situation and our knowledge of government records, 
I think that its present value is that of a historical document, 
which presents a reasonably faithful picture of a situation 
that has long ceased to exist. Also it furnished a new 
starting point for the campaign on behalf of a national 
archives building which was to become one of the major 
efforts of the Carnegie Institution, especially after Jameson 
succeeded McLaughlin as director of the Department of 
Historical Research. The story of that campaign is a long 
one; it has been told briefly by the late Charles O. Paullin, 
a fellow member of the Department’s staff, but it should 
receive more extended treatment for it deals with the most 
important step the Federal Government has ever taken in 


the interest of history and the related social sciences. Jameson 
was the life and mainspring of the campaign; he called upon 
senators and members of Congress and on high officers of 
the Government and gave them little opportunity to forget 
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the matter; he enlisted the support of influential organiza- 
tions, such as the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the Sons of the same, the Colonial Dames, and later 
the American Legion, while historical societies adopted 
numberless stirring resolutions. Nobody appeared to be 
opposed to the better preservation and administration of the 
national archives; everybody agreed that the situation was 
intolerable and disgraceful, but there was almost complete 
inertia at the critical points. 

In 1912, at Jameson’s request, I wrote an article for 
publication in the American Historical Review, entitled “The 
National Archives: a Program,” which had the honor of 
being reprinted as a Senate document. I began the article 
with a quotation from a Russian report to the effect that 
the care which a nation devotes to preserving the monu- 
ments of its history is an index of the state of its civilization. 
Thus far this use, with implicit approval, of a Russian senti- 
ment has escaped the notice of Senators who might not recall 
that in 1912 Nicholas II, rather than Stalin, was the ruler of 
Russia. 

My colleague, Dr. Leo F. Stock, and I put on a show on 
behalf of the National Archives building which was repeated 
by request in various places. Stock opened the show with an 
illustrated lecture on the present state of the archives of the 
government, showing pictures which still look terrible, even 
after we have become accustomed to the results of intensive 
bombing. I followed with a talk on what might and should 
be, showing pictures of attractive and imposing structures in 
London, Paris, The Hague, Berlin, Vienna, and Ottawa. 
It was a sort of .C.A. or Point IV in reverse, an effort to 
apply European know-how in the United States. 

Now at last we have a National Archives Building and an 
effective archives administration with modern record man- 
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agement. The building is a visible monument to Jameson, 
though not dedicated to him. We also have a very active 
Society of American Archivists, which I had the honor 
of serving as president some years ago, and we have 
an excellent journal devoted to archival matters and in- 
terests. In short a new profession has come into being 
among us. 

I have been somewhat embarrassed to find myself de- 
scribed as an archivist, a title to which | have no claim. | 
have never had charge of records, public or private, and I 
have never been able to establish any kind of control even 
over my personal papers. But I explored archives, here and 
abroad, and wrote about them, and organized in the meetings 
of the American Historical Association an annual con- 
ference of archivists and thus I became an archivist by 
association. My part in all this, however was minor as 
compared with that of our fellow member, Victor Hugo 
Paltsits, whom I am happy to see here this morning. He 
was not only a real archivist but he was a directing spirit 
throughout all these developments. 

I realize that the course of this narrative is anything but 
chronological and I fear that it is beginning to be confusing, 
for | have jumped many intervening years since the initial 
exploration of the Washington archives in 1903 almost to 
the present. Now I must turn back. 

As I have already said, McLaughlin came to Washington 
in October, 1903. He was the son-in-law of President Angell 
of the University of Michigan, head of the Department of 
History there, and managing editor of the American His- 
torical Review. He invited me to remain as his chief and, for 
the time, his only assistant, and I accepted, postponing 
indefinitely my plans for further graduate study. (1 may 
resume them yet, if I can find the necessary leisure.) Part 
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of my work was to help edit the American Historical Review, 
especially by compiling the quarterly grist of American 
“Notes and News.” This task I enjoyed and felt quite 
important in its performance. I conducted a continuous 
survey of historical periodicals, literary magazines and 
Publishers Weekly, and followed the activities of all the 
State and local historical societies and of the departments 
of history in universities and colleges. I learned how to say 
the same thing in a dozen different ways, and I also learned 
the style sheet of the Review, as established by Jameson, its 
first managing editor, and now I find that I cannot depart 
from it, although the Revvez itself has. 

McLaughlin was an ideal director from my point of view. 
He consulted me on what I felt sure were problems of prime 
importance, and he worried out loud, which always gratifies 
a subordinate. In a letter to me he wrote: “Il have so much 
to do that I sit and look out of the window and wonder why 
I sit and look out of the window.” He was working on his 
volume in Hart’s American Nation, on The Confederation 
and the Constitution, and I remember with excitement his 
modest elation over the discovery of a manuscript which 
made possible an approximate and authoritative reconstruc- 
tion of the Pinckney “plan.” 

It was McLaughlin who sent me to my first meeting of the 
American Historical Association at Chicago, in December, 
1904, where I was instructed to get acquainted with persons 
having knowledge of collections of historical manuscripts, 
and in general to begin to learn my way around. There I 
attended the first conference of State and local historical 
societies, which was held as a session of that meeting, and 
met Thwaites and other stars of the firmament of mid- 
western historians. I felt that I was indeed getting into fast 
company. It was the beginning of my apprenticeship to the 
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trade of general handy man, but by reason of my fresh and 
comprehensive knowledge of the Federal archives I was 
treated with special consideration. 

Immediately after the Chicago meeting I set out on a 
series of travels which were to cover most of the country 
east of the Mississippi. My mission had specific and general 
objects; of the former I was to locate and list letters from 
delegates in the Continental Congress and transcripts of 
documents in foreign archives and other depositories relating 
to the history of the United States. The search for delegates’ 
letters was in preparation for the monumental edition of 
those documents which the Carnegie Institution proposed 
to publish and which was edited in masterly fashion by the 
late Dr. Edmund C. Burnett. The search for transcripts of 
foreign documents was auxiliary to the exploration of 
foreign archives for American materials, which was just 
getting under way. The general objective was to learn 
something about historical manuscripts in public or private 
possession with a view to maintaining in the Washington 
offices a body of useful information. 

So, accompanied by my bride of a few months, I crossed 
the Potomac in January, 1905, and occupied Richmond as 
my first base of operations. North and South Carolina were 
included in this first voyage of discovery; in the summer of 
1905 I made a few forays into New England, one of which 
was to this institution, for Mr. Shipton informs me that I 
signed a newly opened Visitors’ Book on October 6, 1905, 
and that my name is fifth in that book. In 1906, this time 
alone, I pushed farther south into Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, and Kentucky and in the summer 
again visited northern states. Since my family home was, as 
it still is, in Newton, Massachusetts, I found it convenient 
to extend and prolong my searches in the Boston area, 
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especially in the libraries of Harvard College and the 
Massachusetts Historical Society where Sparks and Park- 
man had stored quantities of materials of interest to my 
mission. 

With this general view of travels of these two years, but 
without attempting any systematic account of my itinerary 
I will content myself, and I hope you, with a few recollec- 
tions and impressions. 

Richmond in 1905 was a small city, with a prevailing odor 
of tobacco and soft-coal smoke, and its nearby outskirts 
were deep in mud. There were few hotels and many board- 
ing houses and in one of these latter Mrs. Leland and | 
spent several interesting weeks well nourished with hot 
breads and chicken. Among our fellow boarders were a few 
ex-Confederate ladies who relived the Civil War for our 
benefit and told us stories of the fall of Richmond. We 
rarely encountered bitterness, although the Civil War was 
almost as near to them as the First World War now is to us, 
and its memories were still vivid. My wife’s Canadian birth 
raised one of us, at least, in general esteem. 

My principal centers of work were the Virginia Historical 
Society and the new State Library. The former was presided 
over by William G. Stanard, editor of the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, whose knowledge of Virginia 
family history and genealogy was encyclopedic, and who 
with much kindness gave me many introductions and much 
useful information. The State Library was directed by 
John P. Kennedy, recently of the Library of Congress, 
whom I had known well while working on the Guide to the 
Archives. Here | found much material of interest to me and 
settled down to long days of work. Besides many letters 
from delegates in the Continental Congress I found, among 
other documents, a bundle of letters addressed to John 
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Brown and Governor Wise while the former was awaiting 
execution. An extensive collection of transcripts and sum- 
maries of documents in the British Public Record Office 
received a large share of my attention, and Mrs. Leland, 
with great patience and persistence, made a list of them 
which was printed by the State Library in an impressive 
volume of five hundred pages or more. 

Among persons whom I met in Richmond at this time was 
young Douglas Freeman, now, of course, our fellow member, 
then just graduated from Richmond College, who was com- 
piling a catalogue of the papers in the Confederate Museum. 
He was an engaging youth, full of enthusiasm and energy, 
giving sure promise of an extraordinary career. It was in 
Richmond that a friendship with William E. Dodd began 
which still endures as a bright memory, saddened by his pre- 
mature death. At this time he was professor of American 
history in Randolph-Macon College at Ashland, a few miles 
to the north, where the main-line trains run down the 
middle of the main street. Dodd came to Richmond fre- 
quently for days of historical research and once or twice I 
went out to Ashland to spend the night with his family. He 
had invited McLaughlin to lecture at the college, and 
McLaughlin, who came to have a very high opinion of him, 
induced him a few years later to accept a professorship in 
the University of Chicago. I think that in Chicago this 
native of North Carolina felt himself somewhat dépaysé, 
and he repatriated himself, at least on part-time, by acquir- 
ing a farm in Virginia, on the road from Leesburg to Win- 
chester, at the edge of the Blue Ridge, which he operated as 
a dairy farm along with his professorship at Chicago, and so 
he became one of the landed gentry of the Old Dominion. 
Dodd had an enquiring mind; his conversation abounded in 
queries which sank deep. Southern historians of the old 
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school thought him erratic, perhaps even a little dangerous, 
because he was inconveniently logical and realistic. He had 
many plans for future work, in one of which, for an edition 
of the letters of John Marshall, he asked me to share, to the 
extent at least of locating such letters during my travels and 
securing copies of them. The idea attracted me, but un- 
fortunately it hardly got beyond the stage of an idea. In 
Charleston, South Carolina, a year later, I interviewed a 
gentleman who was reputed to have, and indeed did have, 
many letters of Marshall in his possession, but his conscience 
compelled him to refuse their use by anyone connected with 
the Carnegie Institution, since he disapproved of Mr. 
Carnegie’s methods of making money and regarded his 
fortune as tainted and felt that this taint adhered to all 
beneficiaries. Dodd’s career was crowned by his election 
to the presidency of the American Historical Association and 
it was ended by his appointment to the ambassadorship to 
Berlin. Here he was disappointed and unhappy but un- 
bowed. The Germany of Hitler was a totally different 
country from the Germany of his student days. My last 
talk with Dodd was in a Washington hospital not many 
months before his death. We talked in reminiscent fashion 
of the things of which we had been a part, of our early plans, 
of persons we had known, of his personal friendship with 
Woodrow Wilson and his intimate conversations with him 
during the latter’s last illness. 

While in Richmond I visited Williamsburg. It was a 
dreary period in the history of the former capital of Virginia, 
long before its major operation of face-lifting. I found a 
dismal village, a broad avenue of mud, a hotel of wretched 
discomfort, a few historic edifices and private homes of 
unmistakable dignity although shabby and decayed, and a 
depressing college. With the president of the latter, Lyon 
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Gardiner Tyler, son of the tenth president of the United 
States, I had an interesting conversation on historical 
matters. He had a kindly and impressive personality; as 
editor of Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, which still exists, he had a vast store of informa- 
tion respecting tide-water families, but gave me no impor- 
tant leads on collections of historical papers in Williamsburg. 
I] have visited Williamsburg twice since 1905; in 1921, when 
I was a representative of Brown University to the inaugura- 
tion of President Chandler of William and Mary, I found a 
very different situation, a lively town and a growing college 
which promised to take the place to which its age and history 
entitled it. Nearly a quarter of a century later I saw the new 
Williamsburg, or rather the old Williamsburg restored. 
While I cannot believe that the old colonial capital bore a 
close resemblance to the highly-colored, spick and span, 
expurgated and picturesquely populated town that re- 
stored Williamsburg has become, I find that that does not 
spoil my pleasure in the latter. An idealized past has been 
recreated for us and I suspect that most of us like it better 
that way. 

After Richmond, Raleigh was the next base of operations. 
Here I first met Josephus Daniels, in his editorial sanctum 
which opened directly on the sidewalk. He received me 
kindly, for I bore a letter from Dodd, but had little informa- 
tion of the sort I was seeking. However, Charles Johnston, 
a leading figure of Raleigh, whose daughter and Mrs. Leland 
had studied together in the New England Conservatory in 
Boston, gave me a cordial and hospitable welcome and took 
us into the family circle. He turned me loose among his 
voluminous family papers and I found many letters from 
Samuel Johnston, Joseph Hewes and James Iredell. The 
old State records were in large part in the “enrolling room” 
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of the State House and since the legislature had adjourned 
I was allowed to have the key to that room and Mrs. Leland 
and I hunted at will through hundreds of bundles of papers 
folded in document style and wrapped in yellow paper. 
Later, in the Department of State in Washington, I came 
across a bushel or so of similar bundles which I identified 
as belonging with their like in Raleigh. There was no 
obvious reason for these bundles being in Washington, 
but the favorite explanation in North Carolina, when 
the matter became known, was that they had been looted 
by Union soldiers. The episode was closed by a Congres- 
sional resolution which directed their return to their native 
depository. 

In North Carolina acquaintance was also made with our 
fellow member, John Spencer Bassett, then at Trinity 
College (Duke University) in Durham. He had recently 
achieved celebrity by comparing Booker T. Washington 
favorably with other figures in American history and he was 
shortly afterwards called to Smith College where he spent 
the remaining years of his life. In 1919 he succeeded me as 
secretary of the American Historical Association and his 
tragic death in Washington traffic in 1928 was a sad blow. 
We had become close friends and saw much of each other, 
for he was frequently in Washington and edited the Corre- 
spondence of Andrew Jackson for the Carnegie Institution. 
His services to historical scholarship in the United States 
were important and varied. He was always friendly and 
helpful and his writing had true distinction. 

Another friendship which commenced on this trip and 
which meant much to me was with our fellow member 
Robert Digges Wymberly Connor, son of a justice of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court, and in 1905 holder of a 
position in the State department of education. I was to en- 
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counter him the following year in Lexington, Kentucky, 
when he was attending the annual Conference for Education 
in the South. Shortly after this Connor became the first 
secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission and 
a recognized leader in the movement which was gathering 
strength on a national scale for the better preservation and 
care of historical sources, especially public records. Still 
later he became professor of history and government in the 
University of North Carolina, but that academic interlude 
of a dozen years did not prevent him from being appointed 
the first Archivist of the United States by President Roose- 
velt in 1934, who was looking for ‘ta good Democrat and the 


unanimous choice of the American Historical Association.” 
At least that is what the President told Connor when he 
first discussed the appointment with him. It is hard to 
conceive of any unanimous action by the American Histori- 
cal Association, but Connor was the unanimous choice of a 
special committee of that body, headed by Jameson, for the 


purpose of presenting suggestions to the President. Connor 
was an ideal first Archivist of the United States; he tackled 
a job of great difficulty and tremendous proportions; he 
knew how to secure and use competent advice and above all 
he knew how to please and convince committees and mem- 
bers of Congress. He devoted seven years to this task of 
creation and organization and then returned to Chapel 
Hill to spend the too brief remainder of his days as professor 
once more in the university. 

Having mentioned Chapel Hill I must recall my first visit 
to that ideal university town, which took place during my 
stay in Raleigh. At that time Professor Kemp Battle, former 
president of the University of North Carolina and then 
professor of history, was the presiding genius of the place, 
and his hospitable welcome and kindly conversation are 
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among the happiest of my many happy memories of this 
university community. 

One of the most striking experiences of this first trip in the 
South was that of observing and taking part in the Easter 
celebration of the Moravian community at Winston-Salem. 
This was before the automobile had brought crowds of the 
curious from far around to see a spectacle and the quiet 
dignity, religious atmosphere and sheer beauty of the 
services were unmarred. A choir of brass instruments 
wakened us in the dark morning and we hastened to the 
Iemale Seminary where we had breakfast with the faculty 
and students and joined the procession into the adjoining 
cemetery, where, above the rows of flat graves, freshly dec- 
orated with flowers, the Bishop proclaimed the resurrection 
just as the sun rose above the horizon. A _ professional 
reason for going to Winston-Salem had been to meet Miss 
Adelaide Fries, acknowledged authority on Moravian 
history, and to see, though not to study, the famous Mo- 
ravian archives preserved in one of the community houses. 

The trip of 1905 ended at Columbia, South Carolina, 
where the redoubtable Alexander S. Salley, Jr., secretary of 
the South Carolina State Historical Commission, was my 
mentor. Here I first saw Confederate flags publicly dis- 
played as civic decorations, for I arrived just as the Confer- 
ence for Education in the South, presided over by Robert C. 
Ogden, was convening. Columbia was then a small city of a 
main street which boasted a skyscraper of ten stories, and of 
attractive side streets. On one of these we saw a boarding 
house of hospitable aspect which we thought would afford 
comfortable relief from the hotel. Boarders of obvious dis- 
tinction graced the armchairs and huge rockers on its 
broad veranda and we believed that we would find congenial 
company as well as roomy comfort if we could secure 
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admission. To our disappointment, however, we discovered, 
just in time to avoid public embarrassment, that this 
luxurious establishment was a Keely Institute for alcoholics. 
Weather of blistering heat descended upon us; wagons of 
watermelons wandered through the town leaving behind a 
trail of rinds; even the State capitol where | worked failed 
to provide relief and we were glad to return to the relatively 
northern latitude of the District of Columbia. The trip 
had netted a considerable quantity of notes about collections 
of historical manuscripts, some of which I had examined 
personally but most of which I knew only at second hand; I 
had also substantial lists of letters of Delegates to the 
Continental Congress and long lists of transcripts of 
documents in British archives. 

More important to me, personally, were the acquaint- 
ances I had made and the beginnings of life-long friendships. 
I also began to have at first hand a general idea of the state 
and conditions of historical study and research in the area 
which I had visited. 

During the latter part of 1905 I became involved in an 


interesting episode, reports of which are to be found in the 
American Historical Review of April, 1906, namely the 
exposure of a painstaking forgery of the issue of the Cape 
Fear Mercury which reputedly, for no extant copies are 
known, contained the full text of the “Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of Independence” of 1775. A facsimile of a fragment of 


the alleged issue, containing the text of the document, was 
published in Collier’s, together with a detailed story by one 
S. Millington Miller of how he discovered the long lost news- 
paper. If his story were true he had at last established 
beyond doubt the authenticity of the “Declaration.” Now 
Millington Miller had preceded me in my recent travels in 
North Carolina and I had heard rumors of his visits which 
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were sometimes followed by the mysterious disappearance 
of historical manuscripts and rare books or, more often, of 
the title pages of old volumes. Miller’s purpose in publish- 
ing his “facsimile” was to dispose of the original to the 
citizens of Charlotte, in Mecklenburg County, at a fabulous 
price. But in 1905 the citizens of Charlotte were mostly of 
Scottish descent and they were cautious and prudent. A 
deputation of historically minded persons, one or two of 
whom I had met earlier in the year, was charged to negotiate 
the matter with Miller. They insisted, however, upon having 
expert opinion as to the genuineness of the document and 
finally, after much haggling, Miller was persuaded to bring 
it to Baltimore at the time of the annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association in December and to show 
it to Worthington C. Ford, chief of the Division of Manu- 
scripts of the Library of Congress. Ford’s report was any- 
thing but reassuring but seemed to leave the matter in 
doubt. Meanwhile Alexander S. Salley, Jr., of whom I have 
already spoken as my guide and mentor in Columbia, South 
Carolina, and who was the last person in the world to let 
North Carolina get away with the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence, pointed out that the day of the week and 
the day of the month, as set forth in the heading of the 
alleged issue of the Mercury did not coincide, in 1775, ac- 
cording to the accepted calendars of that year. He pointed 
out typographical anachronisms and other slips made by 
the painstaking Miller and completely dispelled all doubts 
respecting the forgery. Disappointment in Charlotte was 
keen, and was not unmixed with resentment, and the friendly 
relations which I had enjoyed with the deputation became 
somewhat strained, greatly to my regret. My own part in 
the detection of the fraud had been very minor—Worthing- 
ton Ford kindly referred to my intelligent assistance—but 
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I had the excitement of being on the inner periphery of a 
major crime. I may say now that I still regard the matter 
of the Mecklenburg Declaration as an unsolved problem and 
Miller’s performance leaves ‘t where it was. However, I 
refer the curious to Salley’s review of the subject in the 
American Historical Review of October, 1907. 

Of my second southern trip, undertaken in the spring of 
1906, a few recollections seem Ww th reporting. | was accom- 
panied to Charleston, South Carolina and introduced there 
by Salley, who joined me en route at Columbia. In the 
collections of the South Carolina Historical Society Miss 
Webber showed me some three hundred letters of Henry 
Laurens as well as numerous letters from other delegates in 
the Continental Congress. Burnett’s volumes reveal the 
richness of the harvest from this area. Salley introduced me 
to G. M. Pinckney who had a vast number of Pinckney 
letters, and he in turn introduced me to John Marshall, 
great-grandson of the Chief Justice, who told me that all the 
letters he owned had been destroyed when his house in 
Fauquier County, Virginia, was burned. He thought that 
his cousin, Mrs. Hardy of L uisville might have some letters 
of John Marshall, but when I met her a few weeks later she 
told me that she had none. After all it is not reasonable to 
assume that the great-grandchildren of historic personages 
must possess their ancestors’ papers; I recall that | have 
nothing of the sort emanating from my four great-grand- 


I found Charleston a beautiful and fascinating city in 
spite of dirty and ugly and disgusting spots. It was the 
Charleston of Owen Wister and Lady Baltimore, and I 
retain memories of fine old mansions, turned into bi yarding 
houses, in one of which I stayed, along the Battery; of 
streets leading to the water front which had grass growing up 
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between their cobble-stones, of soft warm air faintly per- 
fumed, of strolling Negro musicians, and of hospitable and 
kindly people whose courteous reserve seemed to a Bostonian 
to be eminently proper. It has been my dream to return to 
Charleston for an early spring, but I hardly dare to now, 
lest I should find the charm of 1906 dissipated by the fumes 
of gasoline and the noise and rush of automobiles. 

A side trip to Beaufort, to spend a night with a college 
friend, made me acquainted with groves hung heavy with 
moss, and gave me opportunity to inspect the coquina 
remains of vague fortifications on the water’s edge, which 
were locally described as the “French fort,” but which I 
believe, though I have never explored the matter, to be of 
Spanish origin. 

A long, dirty hot train ride on a Sunday across central 
Georgia gave me impressions similar to those of Frederick 
Law Olmsted of fifty years earlier. The train proved to be 
a mobile social center and the waits at the way stations were 
enlivened by visitors and chatter. My destination was 
Montgomery, Alabama, where I was to visit the recently 
organized State Department of Archives and History, 
whose creator was Thomas M. Owen, whom we may be 
proud to claim as a fellow member of this Society. Let me 
add that I hope he will find a deserved, though delayed 
place in some forthcoming supplement of the Dictionary of 
American Biography. Owen was a pioneer in the South in 
securing State recognition of public responsibility not only 
for the preservation of public records but also for the collec- 
tion of historical materials of all sorts and their organization 
and publication. His survey of the sources of Alabama 
history set an example which was quickly followed in 
Mississippi by Dunbar Rowland, and which spread to other 
States. Doubtless the earlier example of Wisconsin had 
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had due influence with Owen. Certainly the exploring tours 
through the southern States of our indefatigable fellow- 
member, Lyman C. Draper of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, together with the collecting activities he had carried 
on at the same time, had awakened historically minded 
persons not only to the value of historical papers but to the 
danger of losing them. Indeed Draper’s explorations had 
been so rewarding, from his point of view, that the normal 
excuse for the absence of historical materials of any sort, 
which had survived the depredations of Yankee soldiers, was 
that Dr. Draper must have carried them off to Wisconsin. 
He furnished as good an alibi for these regions as the British 
occupation of Washington furnished to the Federal govern- 
ment. 

While Owen’s Department of Archives and History had 
few or none of the documents for which I was searching, my 
growing interest in the organization and administration of 
public records and historical manuscripts was greatly stim- 
ulated by my brief visit. I was not to be in Montgomery 
again until 1940 when, as president of the Society of Ameri- 
can Archivists I had the privilege of joining in tribute to the 
memory of Thomas Owen and his work. 

In Mobile I met with another fellow member, Judge Peter 
J. Hamilton, author of Colonial Mobile, whom I had known 
through correspondence and whose copies of documents, 
especially of maps, from French archives were of interest, 
for by that time the Carnegie Institution’s mission to Paris 
was being planned, although I did not dream then that I was 
ta head it. Judge Hamilton was a courteous and hospitable 
gentleman, of fine sensibilities and most helpful in giving 
me free access to the materials he had collected. 

In New Orleans William M. Beer, another of our fellow 
members and librarian of the Howard Memorial Library, 
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was my chief guide and adviser. He gave generously of his 
time, put me in the way of seeing the collections of the 
Louisiana Historical Society, showed me what remained 
in New Orleans of original French and Spanish records, 
such as those of notaries and of local government, and ac- 
companied me on excursions to historic sites and buildings, 
and introduced me to restaurants of renown. I was invited 
to address the Louisiana Historical Society and told the 
members what there was to tell about the work and plans of 
the Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie 
Institution. Of course I met another of our fellow members, 
Alcée Fortier, historian of French Louisiana, and innocently 
but without damage came into full range of the Beer- 
Fortier rivalry. The life of William Beer deserves more than 
the half-page allotted to it in the Dictionary of American 
Biography but our fellow member, Edward L. Tinker, 
present today and participant in this program, who has 
again demonstrated his authority in all matters pertaining 
to New Orleans, has happily treated him more adequately 
in the Loursiana Historical Quarterly for January, 1928. 

I also met Professor John R. Ficklen of Tulane University, 
where in the library I found a good deal of interesting ma- 
terial. I recall that one day while I was at work in the uni- 
versity library I looked through the window across an 
expanse of meadow and was startled to see a great ocean 
steamer sliding through the grass like a giant amphibian. 
I discovered that the Mississippi flowed across the middle 
ground of my view but that it was concealed from sight by 
its levee which rose imperceptibly above the level of the 
foreground. 

My visit to Louisville, Kentucky, was notable for the 
friendly reception I had from a fellow Brown University 
alumnus of the class of 1849, Colonel Reuben T. Durett. 
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Inexplicably he appears never to have been a member of 
this Society, a grievous omission! Colonel Durett was the 
founder of the Filson Club, in fact he was the Filson Club, 
and the active patron of research and publication in the 
history of the Old Southwest. His library, located in his 
home, was freely open to students and was an important 
research center; it is now in the University of Chicago. Of 
chief interest for my purposes were the volumes of tran- 
scripts from the Spanish archives which had been made for 
Colonel Durett and which constituted an important body 
of diplomatic correspondence including the despatches from 
Diego de Gardoqui. I set about making a check list of these 
documents which is incorporated in James A. Robertson’s 
List of Documents in Spanish Archives... of which Tran- 
scripts are present in American Libraries (Carnegie Institu- 
tion Publication, 124). 

This was the first occasion on which I had been obliged to 
use Spanish, which I had never studied, notwithstanding 
its vogue after the War with Spain. So, in the hard way, I 
managed to acquire a fair reading knowledge of that not- 
dithicult language as used in diplomatic correspondence, by 
means of a dictionary and a good command of French 
vocabulary combined with the remains of a one-year college 
course in Italian. 

Colonel Durett was born in 1824, as was my father, and 
was now in his eighty-third year. In spite of his patriarchal 
appearance he had the vigor and activity of middle age and 
hé was to live seven years longer. In any assemblage he was 
a person of distinction and was accorded respect and defer- 
ence without in any way demanding them; his conversations 
and discussions were on the basis of friendly and natural 
equality. He showed sincere interest in my work and a 
desire to be helpful in all ways and extended the hospitality 
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of his home. He was a courteous gentleman of an old school 
who was completely at home in the time in which he lived 
and his personality and kindness remain among my most 
treasured memories. 

I will mention only one other stop on this second southern 
trip, which was at Atlanta where I visited former Governor 
Allen D. Candler in his office as editor of the Georgia State 
Records. This important historical undertaking had been 
part of his program when he was Governor of Georgia and 
he was now energetically and with much ability carrying it 
out. An old Confederate soldier, who had lost an eye in the 
Civil War, I recall him as bluffly downright but friendly and 
as possessed of astonishing skill in expectoration which he 
practiced at frequent intervals and at long range during our 
short conversation. I do not recall however that my Atlanta 
visit netted any important results pertinent to my mission, 
other than a first hand, though superficial aquaintance with 
one of the major projects of historical publication in the 
South. 

These early recollections may appropriately end at this 
point. I have revived them without the benefit of docu- 
mentary records, which makes them somewhat suspect at 
certain points, and I reserve the right to revise and correct 
them, though not, let me reassure you, before this audience. 
But if I had resorted to such records as I might be able to 
lay hands upon this recital would have been interminable. 

I realize that my frequent references to “fellow members” 
gives the impression that these two journeys were devoted 
in large part to calls upon the members of this Society. Of 
course I was not then a member nor were most of those 
whom I have claimed as fellow members in this account, but 
it is interesting to note that in a Society such as this with its 
limited membership a wisely guided policy of selection has 
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brought into it so many key figures in the field of American 
historical studies. 

Of one of the chief of these I hope sometime to write with 
appropriate fullness and I refer of course to John Franklin 
Jameson who, having been my professor at Brown, became 
in 1905 my director in the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton and who until his death was a beloved friend. On going 
through his diary recently I came upon this entry for 
October 23, 1890. “It seems that yesterday, on Senator 
Hoar’s nomination, I was elected a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society, which is quite an honor.” 
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American Watch Papers 


With a Descriptive List of the Collection 
in the American Antiquarian Society 


BY DOROTHEA E. SPEAR 


O LIBRARY or museum in the country, so far as we 

know, had attempted to gather a comprehensive 
collection of watch papers until the American Antiquarian 
Society became interested. In 1948 the Library had an 
opportunity to purchase twenty-six early papers which 
originally were in the possession of Dr. Samuel A. Bemis, 
of Boston. Bemis, whose father, Samuel Bemis, was a 
watchmaker, was apprenticed to the trade in Boston about 
1810, but in the hard times following the War of 1812, young 
Bemis realized that the making of watches was not a lucra- 
tive business. He therefore decided to become a dentist 
and practiced very successfully in Boston for many years 
until the 1860’s when he removed to Hart’s Location in New 
Hampshire. It is believed that he gathered old watches to 
melt for the filling of teeth, removed the watch papers, and 
carefully preserved them. During his entire life, Dr. Bemis 
had the reputation of not throwing away even the smallest 
items and for this New England thrift we are most grateful. 
The little lot of papers, including his father’s handsomely 
engraved advertisement as a watchmaker, formed the nu- 
cleus of the Society’s collection which now numbers two 
hundred and fifty-eight examples. The Bemis watch shop, 
consisting of partially completed watches and clocks, small 
tools, and work benches, was acquired in 1929 by the 
Edison Institute Museum at Dearborn, Michigan. 
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There are large collections of English watch papers in 
London, at the Guildhall Library, and in English private 
collections such as those of John Eliot Hodgkin and Edward 
Heron-Allen. Yet for American watch papers only a 
relatively few examples are to be found in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, also the Museum of the City of New York, 
and in other museums such as the New York Historical 
Society, the James Arthur Collection at New York Uni- 
versity, the Issex Institute at Salem, the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
Chester County Historical Society at West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. The largest private collections of American 
watch papers which have come to our attention are those 
of Ernest A. Cramer, of Philadelphia, Mrs. Joseph and Miss 
Lea Carson, of Bryn Mawr, and Harry Birnbaum, of New 
York City. The Carson collection includes many interesting 
examples of Philadelphia and other Pennsylvania papers, 
also a charming group of sentimental watch tokens. Jean 
L. Roehrich, of New York, has an extensive collection of 
embroidered and hand-painted gift papers, although they 
are chiefly of foreign workmanship. 

Originally these circular watch “papers” (but more often 
made of fabric than paper) were used as a packing or cushion 
between the inner and outer case of the watch to keep the 
case more firmly closed and so protect the works from 
possible dust. ‘They became popular as keepsakes in the 
mid-eighteenth century, and perhaps before, and so con- 
tinued up to the 1870’s. They formed a happy excuse for 


young women to exhibit their needlework in these miniature 
tokens exchanged with friends or relatives, to be carried 
in their watches. The Lady’s Magazine of London, in the 
issue of November, 1780, has the statement at the foot of 
the title-page: ““This Number is embellished with the Cop- 
per-Plates, vizi—No. 1. Neat and elegant Patterns for 
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Watch-Papers.”! The plate shows six patterns of lacy flower 
designs, some with scalloped edges, most appealing as 
remembrances. 

In 1778 Washington wrote a note of thanks to Miss 
Elizabeth Watkins for “her curious present of a laurel 
wreath,’ which proved to be a watch paper in the form of 
a wreath, sent to the General as a token of her esteem. ‘This 
youthful admirer of General Washington was the daughter 
of John Watkins of St. Christophers, West Indies, who later 
established a home both at Paramus, New Jersey, and on 
Harlem Heights overlooking the Hudson River. Here 
Washington was entertained at dinner, a memorable event 
for young Elizabeth. The note, presenting the laurel wreath, 
states that it is of her own cutting and ts ‘‘a faint emblem of 
those which the General has so lately reaped on the Plains 
of Monmouth.” Elizabeth Watkins in 1792 married Robert 
H. Dunkin, and their daughter Ann became the wife of 
General John S. Van Rensselaer of Albany.* In the Thomas 
Jefferson Collection* at the Library of Congress are two 
interesting watch papers, one of which is that of John 
Wood, master clock-maker of Philadelphia. The second is 
of silk, showing a woman embracing a child, with the 
notation that it was a “watch paper belonging to Grand- 
papa Jefferson.” 

Cut-out designs were much in vogue as gift papers and 
examples have been found showing such sentimental sub- 
jects as doves, hearts, lyres, and forget-me-nots.’ In the 
collection formed by Mrs. Carson there is a delightful group 

' Original in the University of Oregon Library, Portland, Ore.; photostat in A.A.S. 

2 Information from Mrs. Joseph Carson. See John C. Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washing- 
ton, XXXVII, 548 n. 

3 See Maunsell Van Rensselaer, Annals of the Van Rensselaer Family, 1888, pp. 145-7, 
210-1. 

4 Jefferson Mss., CCXNXXII, items 42,428-9. 


5 Antiques, Aug. 1935, p. 67; two examples in A.A.S. collection. 
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of tokens showing hand-stitched monograms in small circles 
of silk, a carefully drawn and tinted bouquet of moss roses, 
and a beautifully colored design of twin hearts on a sundial, 
with an anchor lying beside it, surrounded by a delicately 
drawn wreath of leaves and blossoms. There is even a 
miniature map of the southeastern tip of the United 
States, meticulously drawn, and perhaps of romantic sig- 
nificance. We have also learned of an early valentine watch 
paper, dating in the 1790’s, crocheted with very fine linen 
thread in a design of birds and vines, with the lettering: 
“Do you love me true as I.’’* There are also several charm- 
ing and unusual valentine watch papers in the collection 
of Carroll A. Means, of Woodbridge, Connecticut. In the 
American Antiquarian Society is a beautiful little hand- 
painted token, dated 1824, showing three doves perched On 
a nest of roses, with the words “May Friendship still thy 
evening feast adorn, And Smiling peace forever bless thy 
morn.” 

Not all watch papers, however, were such cheerful keep- 
sakes. The thought of passing time often produced mourn- 
ful verses or advice for wise living, such as the following: 

A Watch may teach unthinking Man 

That life is but a transient span 

His reasoning powers the balance shows 

Thoughts like the hands tell how it goes 
Conscience the Regulator proves— 

And self inspection faults removes 

With this and fervent pray’r each night 

Wind up yr days and set them right.’ 


Leander Eaton’s paper states that “Time is Money” and 


“Honesty is the Best Policy,” while Daniel Cummings 
advises: “‘Heed the Moments as They Pass. Be Honest.” 
® See Spinning Wheel, Feb. 1951, p. 10. 


7 Original in A.A.S. collection. 
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We find that watch papers were also used for mourning pur- 
poses, showing a tombstone shadowed by a weeping willow. 
Examples of manuscript watch papers have been found, 
containing in the center, in minute handwriting, the Lord’s 
Prayer.’ In one case, although the watch paper itself is one 
and three-quarters of an inch in diameter, the space occupied 
by the Lord’s Prayer takes less than three-quarters of an 
inch and is truly a feat of penmanship. 

It was not long before clock- and watchmakers realized 
that the small round papers in the back of a watch could 
serve a most useful purpose. They provided padding for the 
case, it is true, or a pleasing token of friendship, but they 
could also be used as an advertising medium for a watch- 
maker. It soon became the custom, as a watch was repaired 
or cleaned, for the maker to insert his own paper, showing 
an engraved advertisement and the location of his shop. 
In several instances we learn that the watchmaker also 
dealt in “rich jewelry,” seals, keys, chains, spectacles, 
thimbles, or silverware, and sometimes even “fancy goods.” 
Frequently on the reverse of the paper he noted the date of 
repairs, or the price. It is not unusual to find several differ- 
ent watch papers in a watch, but ordinarily there is not 
more than one. Perhaps a watchmaker did not care to 
preserve his competitors’ advertisments and therefore re- 
moved any previous watch papers before inserting his own. 

Other individuals and groups apparently made use of 
watch papers as a means of advertising. At the time of the 
Erie Canal Celebration at New York in 1825, a badge was 
designed depicting the union of Erie with the Atlantic. 
This device,’ in circular form, was printed on satin, to be 
worn by guests as a badge on the Celebration day, and later 


§ Originals in A.A.S. collection; see also Connotsseur, June, 1929, p. 340. 


® Cadwallader Colden, Memoir prepared at request of Committee of Common Council .. . 
Celebration of Completion of N. Y. Canals, 1825, p. 344. 
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it could be used as a watch paper by members of the various 
trades represented in the parade. Colored circular miniature 
barrelheads were sometimes used as envelope corner cards, 
later clipped and used as watch papers. Such examples 
have been noted where the owner of a watch had used as a 
watch paper the corner card of the firm for which he worked." 
Occasionally a watchmaker’s advertising card included his 
name and address in a circle in the center, to be cut out and 
serve as a watch paper when needed." 

The smallest watch paper in the American Antiquarian 
Society collection, that of Charles Campbell, of Philadelphia 
(dating 1800-03), measures one and one-half inches in 
diameter and surely must have been intended for a feminine 
timepiece. ‘The largest, that of John O. Pitkin, of Hart- 
ford (dating 1842-49), is two and one-half inches wide. 
They vary in size all the way between these two measure- 
ments, but the most common size seems to be about two 
inches in diameter. The later papers were noticeably larger 
as it became the fashion to carry the large turnip watches. 
The earlier the watch paper, the better was the grade of 


paper used, and we find many varieties of thickness and 
finish. Although the majority of the papers show black ink 
on white or cream paper, some are bright orange, green, 
blue, red, or even pale pink. Occasionally colored ink was 


used and we have examples of red, blue, green, and brown 
ink. Not only were these small discs made of paper, but 
also of many fabrics varying from the thinnest muslin, net, 
silk, or satin, even to velvet or soft leather. 

The designs shown on our watch papers form an inter- 
esting study. They vary considerably, although certain 
subjects are repeatedly used in different forms. Quite 
naturally, the most popular subjects are watches, clocks, 

Information from Carl W. Drepperd, of New York. 

4 Advertising card of Jeffrey R. Brackett, in A.A.S. collection. 
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hour-glasses, or watch springs, and after these we find 
eagles, Father Time, Justice with scales, languishing female 
figures, and cherubs. Many of the borders show graceful 
garlands of flowers or leaves, such as the particularly pleas- 
ing border on the paper of Caleb Rogers, of Newton. One 
of the more original designs portrays a jeweler’s store 
window (Thomas Russell, Woodstock, Vermont), another 
a large beehive surrounded by flowers (Joel Catlin, Augusta, 
Georgia), a Masonic building (Charles A. Droz, Phila- 
delphia), a charioteer, the wheel of whose chariot is in the 
form of a clock face (William Widdifield, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina). Other papers especially attractive are 
those of Samuel Bemis, Boston; John Birge, Brattleboro, 
Vermont; John Fries, Philadelphia; Peter Gowan, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; Hunt & Clark, Bennington, Vermont; 
James Latimer and James McDowell, Philadelphia; ‘Tunis 
Lewis, New York; Andrew Montgomery, Baltimore; George 
Solliday, Montgomeryville, Pennsylvania; and Andrew C. 
Trott, Boston. 

It is interesting to note the similarity between the designs 
of our American and certain English watch papers, especially 
in the use of Father Time and a figure holding an anchor.” 
It is quite natural that the American watchmakers should 
have used the English designs as models, and also it is 
probable that they sometimes purchased engraved papers 
from England, to be filled in with their own names. In 
several cases the engraved designs of two watch papers of 
men either in different or in the same towns are alike, such 
as William A. Belknap, of Exeter, New Hampshire, and 
Munn & Jones, of Greenfield, Massachusetts; also Benjamin 
Hill and Moses L. Morse, both of Cambridgeport, Mas- 
sachusetts. This makes us realize that there were probably 
stock patterns of watch papers available. 


12 See illustration in Connotsseur, LXXXIII (1929), p. 339. 
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A study of these watchmakers’ advertisements shows the 
development of engraving and also of commercial advertis- 
ing art in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
The earliest papers are well-engraved, while some are litho- 
graphs, woodcuts, or printed labels, often with a border of 
type ornaments. Our first knowledge of watch papers in 
this country is from an advertisement by Hugh Gaine in 
the New York Mercury of December 4, 1758, where he 
announced that ‘‘a beautiful Print, in Miniature, of that 
truly Great Patriot, the Honourable Mr. Secretary Pitt, 
Adapted for Watches” was for sale at six pence each." Un- 
fortunately no copy of this print has been located, nor is it 
known who was the engraver. Apparently it was the cus- 
tom, especially in England, and later adopted in this 
country, to show portraits of celebrities in the form of 
watch papers. 

The Boston Evening Post of December 27, 1762, advertised 
that Nathaniel Hurd had engraved likenesses of King 
George the Third, William Pitt, and General Wolfe, which 
could serve as watch papers.” The American Antiquarian 
Society owns this engraving, which shows three medallion 
portraits, hand-tinted, each about two inches in diameter, 
signed by Hurd.'* It is a fine example of his work and is 
unusually charming in design. The portraits are excellent 
and the likeness of Wolfe especially, in his red uniform, is 
quite striking. 

One of the rarest and most interesting papers is that of 
Aaron Willard, presumably engraved by Paul Revere in 
1781, presented to the American Antiquarian Society in 
1948 by Mr. Mark Bortman, of Boston. It shows Revere’s 


‘3 Photostat newspaper in A.A.S. 
4 See portrait of Princess Charlotte, in Connotsseur, LXXXIII, 339. 
‘6 Original newspaper in A.A.S. 


16 See descriptive list and illustration. 
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familiar style of mantling, which includes Father Time, a 
rooster, the herald angel, a tree, and a watch.” Aaron 
Willard is of course famed as a clock-maker, but few of us 
realized that he could be identified also as a watchmaker. 
Another rare and early watch paper, signed by Amos Doo- 
little (1754-1832), of Connecticut, depicting Father Time 
whipping the sun, is that of John H. Hall,'* of New Haven, 
dating apparently in the 1790’s. This was presented to the 
Society in 1950 by Mr. Carl W. Drepperd, of New York. 
An unusually handsome engraving of cherubs, with a beauti- 
ful border of roses, is the paper of Andrew Montgomery, of 
Baltimore, a die proof impression, signed with the initials of 
James B. Longacre (1794-1869), of Philadelphia, dating in 
the 1820’s. Other eighteenth and early nineteenth-century 
papers in the collection are those of Samuel Hayden, 
Boston, 1798; Nathaniel Butler, Utica, New York, 1799; 
Caleb Rogers, Newton, 1790’s, followed by Charles Camp- 
bell, 1800’s, and James McDowell, 1800’s, both of Phila- 
delphia; Caleb Leland, Templeton, Massachusetts, 1800's; 
Isaac Gere, Northampton, Massachusetts, 1801; Hunt & 
Clark, Bennington, Vermont, 1803; Moses L. Morse, Keene, 
New Hampshire, 1804; John Birge, Brattleborough, Ver- 
mont, 1805; John F. Ernst, Cooperstown, New York, 1808, 
and Andrew C. Trott, Boston, 1808. 

The majority of the watch papers in the American Anti- 
quarian Society are not signed, but in addition to the Hurd, 
Revere, Doolittle, and Longacre papers we do find the 
names of the following engravers: 

William H. Freeman (working 1812-18), Baltimore 

(Watch paper of John Bennett) 
William Hamlin (1772-1869), Providence 
(Watch paper of Franklin Richmond) 
” See descriptive list and illustration. 


Jind. 
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Benjamin Jones (working 1798-1845), Philadelphia 
(Watch paper of John J. Parry) 

William Kneass (1780-1840), Philadelphia 
(Watch paper of John S. Miller) 

William G. Mason (1797-1872?), Philadelphia 
Watch paper of William Widdifield) 

Peter Maverick (1780-1831),’” New York 
Watch papers of Mott & Morrell, William H. C. Riggs, Ivory White, and Eben 

Whitney) 

[Joseph?] Perkins (1788-1842), New York 

Watch paper of Young & Veal) 


(EF. F.] Reed & [Frederick] Bissell (working 1825-30), New York 


William Rollinson (1762-1842), New York 
(Watch papers of Joel Catlin and Adam Henderson) 

Abraham Simmons (1781-1815), New York 
(Watch paper of Samuel Baker 

Charles Simons (working c. 1820), Charleston, S. C. 
(Watch paper of Peter Gowan) 

Samuel Stiles (1796-1861), New York 
(Watch paper of Lewis Cory) 

William F. Stratton (1803-1846), Boston 
(Watch paper of Joseph J. Bigelow) 

John V. N. Throop (born 1794), Boston 
(Watch paper of Charles Bond) 

Robert Tiller, Jr. (working 1818-1835), Philadelphia 
(Watch paper of Robert Johnston) 

Andrew C. Trott (1779-1812), Boston 
(Watch papers of Samuel Bemis and Andrew C. Trott) 

R. W. & Co. (c. 1855), Montgomery, N. Y. 
(Watch paper of Joseph Tindall) 

[Elias ]?] Whitney (born c. 1800), New York and Brooklyn 
Watch paper of Thomas Perry) 

“Charles C. Wright (working c. 1821), Charleston, S. C. 


Watch paper of William B. Parker) 


The recently published work on the Mavericks, by Stephen D. Stephens, lists two 
watch papers (Frederick D. Bleeker and Henry Cheavens, New York), engraved by 
Peter Maverick in the early nineteenth century. 
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It is believed that the miniature physionotrace portraits 
of so many distinguished Americans, popularly made by 
Saint-Mémin in the late 1790’s and early 1800's, were 
occasionally used as watch papers as well as in lockets and 
frames. By using the physionotrace, or profile drawing 
machine, invented by Gilles-Louis Chrétien in 1786, Saint- 
Mémin was able to obtain the exact profile of a sitter. 
He then drew in the features, hair, clothing, and afterwards 
by means of a pantograph he reduced the large profile to a 
miniature size of about two inches in diameter. This he 
engraved on a copper plate. Several examples of these 
portraits are in the American Antiquarian Society collection, 
such as those of Silas Betton, John Campbell, Charles 
Carroll, Sr., 1804, Dwight Foster, John Lincklaen, James 
McHenry, Perez Morton, C. A. Rodney, and Nathaniel 
Williams; a really comprehensive collection of Saint- 
Meémin engravings is to be found in the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art in Washington. Examples have been found in 
which the circular portrait has been cut out from the 
stamped square, showing the bulge and oil stain indicat- 
ing use in a watch. These miniature profile portraits fitted 
well into the back of a watch and could be carried as 
keepsakes in that way just as photographs were used at a 
later date. 

Perhaps it is surprising that so many tiny watch papers 
have survived through the years, but a watch was a treas- 
ured possession and the padding was well protected inside 
the case. Such papers are not commonly found in every 
old watch, by any means, but copies are occasionally ac- 
quired today. The collection in the American Antiquarian 
Society has been of considerable vaiue in identifying clock- 
and watchmakers for the Biographical Dictionary of 
American Clock- and Watchmakers now in course of 
preparation, as well as for a study of engraving in this 
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interesting form of advertising art. It is hoped that 
readers may unearth such watch papers and give the 
Society an opportunity to obtain them, in order to make 
its collection even more comprehensive than it is at the 
present time. 


Adams & Eaton, Watch & Clock Makers, Opposite Old South, 
Boston. Seals, Keys and Trinkets. 

Line-engraving. Large eagle and ornamental border. Cream paper. 
Dated 1817 on reverse. 

This firm is listed in the Boston Directories, 1816-21. William Adams 
is listed from 1809 to 1844. Samuel A. Eaton is listed from 1816 to 1846 
and died in 1846. (See Henry W. Cushman, Historical and Biographical 
Genealogy of the Cushmans, 1855, p. 496; Suffolk County Probate Records, 
34;739-) 


Thomas F. Albright, Clock & Watch Maker, 246 Market 
Street, Between 7th & 8th Strts, Philada. Gold & Silver Patent 
Lever, Lepine & Plain Watches. Jewellery & Silver Ware of the 
Newest Patterns. 

Line-engraving. Cream paper. 

Listed in Philadelphia Directories, 1835-47, 1856-84, but at 246 
High [Market] St. only in 1844-47. 


American Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. This is to certify that 
the accompanying Case stamped with our Trade Mark is war- 
ranted Sterling Silver 925/100 fine U.S. Mint Assay. R. E. 
Robbins [in ink], Treasurer. 

Line-engraving. View of factory buildings. Cream paper. 

The American Watch Co. was incorporated in 1859, purchased from 
an assignee of the Boston Watch Co. by Royal E. Robbins for Appleton, 
Tracy, & Co. of New York. In 1885 the name was changed to American 
Waltham Watch Co.; in 1906 to Waltham Watch Co.; in 1923 to 
Waltham Watch & Clock Co.; in 1925 to Waltham Watch Co. Royal E. 
Robbins was Treasurer from 1859 to 1902. He was born in 1824 at 
Kensington, Conn.; died 1902. (See Charles W. Moore, Timing a 
Century, History of the Waltham Watch Co., 1945.) 
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Chas. E. Bacon, Watch Maker, and Jeweller, Central St., 
Dover, N. H. Watches, Jewelry & Silver Ware for Sale. Watches, 
Clocks & Jewelry Repaired & Warranted. 

Line-engraving. One on orange paper, one on yellow paper, both 
dated 1867 on reverse. 

Born at Biddeford, Me., Mar. 11, 1832, son of Dr. Horace and Mary 
Coffin Bacon; died at Stratford, N. H., June 10, 1898. His brother 
Horace was in the jewelry business with him at Dover in the 1860's. 
(See Thomas W. Baldwin, Bacon Genealogy, 1915, pp. 291, 340.) 


Bacon & Smith, Watch Makers and Jewellers, No. 4 Elm St., 
Boston. 

Line-engraving. Green paper. 

This firm is listed in the Boston Directories at the above address only 
in 1845-53. Silas D. Bacon is listed from 1838 to 1893. He was born in 
Oct. 1816, son of Silas and Polly Colburn Bacon; died at Dedham, Mass., 
Jan. 8, 1893. (See Thomas W. Baldwin, Bacon Genealogy, 1915, pp. 
271, 314-5.) Edwin Smith is listed in the Boston Directories from 1844 
to 1866. 


Bailey & Co. (Late Bailey & Kitchen), Importers of Fine 
Watches, 136 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Chronometers and 
Watches of every description repaired. 

Line-engraving. Eagle above shield. Orange paper. 

This firm consisted of Joseph T., Eli Westcott, and Joseph T. Bailey, 
Jr. Joseph T. Bailey, Sr., was born Dec. 16, 1806, son of Maj. and Lucy 
Benedict Bailey of Danbury, Conn.; died Mar. 13, 1854. He was 
founder of well-known firm of Bailey, Banks & Biddle in 1879. Bailey & 
Co. is listed in the Philadelphia Directories, 1848-78, but at the above 
address only in 1848-57. Eli W. Bailey was brother of Joseph T., and 
was born Feb. 21, 1809. Disappeared from the Directory after 1899. 
Joseph T. Bailey, Jr., was born Mar. 29, 1835, son of Joseph T. and 
Mary Potter Bailey; died Feb. 3, 1918. He joined the firm in 1851. 
(See Joseph T. Bailey, Ancestry of Joseph T. Bailey, 1892, pp. 5-6, 49; 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Feb. 4, 1918.) 


Samuel Baker, Clock & Watch Maker, Albany Street, South- 
west of State Bank, New Brunswick, [N. J.]. Warranted Watches 
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& Chains, Seals, Keys & General Assortment of Gold & Silver 
Work, &c &c. 

Line-engraving, signed by Simmons. Ornamental border. Red on 
cream paper. 

Samuel Baker was born in 1787; died Jan. 25, 1858. Was active in 
1822 and still listed as a jeweler in 1855. (See New Brunswick Daily 
News, Jan. 25, 1858; Carl M. Williams, Silversmiths of New Jersey, 
1949, p. 75.) Abraham Simmons, engraver, was born in 1781; died 
June 7, 1815. He is listed in the New York Directories, 1814-15. (See 
List of Deaths in Directory for 1816.) 


Balch & Smith, Clock & Watch Makers, Salem, [Mass.]. 
Watches for Sale. Move the Regulator with the Sun to make the 
Watch go Faster, against it to make it go Slower. 

Line-engraving. Large eagle, holding watch. Ornamental border. 
Cream paper. Dated 1825 on reverse. 

Benjamin Balch was born at Bradford, Mass., Nov. 9, 1774, son of 
William and Rebeckah Bailey Balch; died at Salem, June 6, 1860. Moved 
to Salemin 1796. In 1807 he advertised as a watchmaker, and in 1818-32 
with Jesse Smith. He is listed in Salem Directories, 1837 (first Direc- 


tory)-60. (See Henry W. Belknap, Artists and Craftsmen of Essex 
County, 1931, p. 86; Bradford Vital Records; Galusha B. Balch, Genealogy 
of the Balch Families, 1897, p. 91; see entries under Jesse Smith, Jr., and 
Jesse Smith.) 


B. Balch & Son, Clock & Watch Makers, Salem, [Mass.]. 
Watches for Sale. Move the Regulator With the Sun to make the 
Watch go Faster, against it to make it go Slower. 

Line-engraving. Large eagle holding watch. Ornamental border. 
Cream paper. Dated 1834 and 1843 on reverse. 

Benjamin Balch & Son are listed together in the Salem Directory 
only in 1837 (first Directory), but he joined his father in 1832. (For 
Benjamin Balch, see previous entry.) James Balch was born at Salem, 
Feb. 21, 1806, son of Benjamin and Lois Phippen Balch; died in Nov. 
1846, at Half Day, Ill. Listed in Salem Directories from 1837 to 1846. 
(See Galusha B. Balch, Genealogy of the Balch Families, 1897, pp. 91-2, 
169; Henry W. Belknap, Artists and Craftsmen of Essex County, 1927, 
p. 86.) 
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J. & S. Barkley, watch Makers, & Jewellers, No. 46 Market St., 
Baltimore. Clocks repaired. 

Line-engraving. Father Time with a scythe, hour-glass, and perpetual 
calendar. Tan paper. 

This firm is listed in the Baltimore Directories at 46 Baltimore Street 
in 1812, 1814, and 1816. Joseph Barkley is listed, 1817-24. (See J. Hall 
Pleasants, Maryland Silversmiths, 1930, pp. 93, 291-2.) 


Humphrey Barrett, Watch Maker, Bolton, Mass. 

Line-engraving. Scroll with leaves and berries, ornamental border. 
Green paper. 

Born Mar. 26, 1810, son of Oliver and Lucy Fairbanks Barrett; died 
at Eustis, Fla., Dec. 3, 1885. Listed at Lancaster in Morey H. Bartow’s 
Directory of the Watch Trade, 1869. Was Postmaster at Lancaster, Mass., 
1849-53, 1861-84. (See Bolton Vital Records; Mss. Records of First 
Church, Lancaster.) 


W. A. Belknap, Watch Maker & Jeweller, Exeter, N. H. Fancy 
Goods, Jewelry, Silver & Plated Ware. 

Line-engraving. Scroll with leaves and berries, ornamental border. 
One on white paper, one on pink paper. 

William A. Belknap was born Nov. 19, 1798, at Westborough, Mass., 
son of Stephen and Eunice Belknap; died at Exeter, N. H., Nov. 16, 1841. 
Listed in Boston Directories, 1818-22, and then removed to Exeter, 
N. H. (See Westborough Vital Records; Alfred Poore, Memoir and 
Genealogy of John Poore, 1881, p. 36.) 


Samuel Bemis, Clock & Watch Maker. 

Line-engraving, signed by Trott. Watch spring, ornamental border. 
Engraved before 1812 as Trott died in that year. Pink paper. 

Samuel Bemis was living in Cambridge, Mass., in Sept. 1794, accord- 
ing to a tax bill of that date; was supposed to have worked in and 
around Boston and died before middle age. The death of a Samuel 
Bemis is recorded in the Hopkinton, Mass., Vital Records, on Oct. 4, 
1825. Samuel Bemis, watchmaker, was the father of Samuel A. Bemis 
(1793-1881), watchmaker and dentist, of Boston and Hart’s Location, 
N. H., whose watch papers formed the nucelus of this collection. (In- 
formation from Mrs. Florence Morey of the Inn Unique, Crawford 
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Notch, N. H., 1950; see Boston Transcript, May 24-26, 1881.) Andrew 
C. Trott was a watchmaker as well as anengraver. (See under Trott.) 


Andrew C. Benedict, Watch Maker, 28 Bowery, New-York. 
Jewellry &c. Warranted Gold & Silver Watches. Silver Spoons. 

Line-engraving. Elaborate design of flowers and leaves. Cream 
paper. Dated 1837 on reverse. 

Born Jan. 25, 1802, son of Col. Ezra and Hannah Comstock Benedict. 
Listed in New York Directories, 1833-88. (See Henry M. Benedict, 
Genealogy of the Benedicts, 1870, pp. 107, 197.) 


A. C. Benedict & Co., Clock & Watch Makers, 28 Bowery, 
New-York. Jewellry &c. Warranted Gold & Silver Watches. 
Silver Spoons. 

Line-engraving. Elaborate design of flowers and leaves, varying 
slightly from previous entry. Yellow paper. Dated 1847 on reverse. 

(See previous entry.) 


M. Benedict, Clock & Watch Maker, 276 Bowery, New York. 
Jewelry, Silver Spoons, Spectacles. All kinds of Clocks, Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. Repaired. 

Line-engraving. Girl seated under tree. Ornamental border. Cream 
paper. 

Martin Benedict was born Aug. 20, 1797, son of Jared and Sarah 
Bouton Benedict of Sherburne, N. Y. Listed in New York Directories, 
1818-61, but at the above address only in 1836-55. Was previously in 
inkpowder and sealing wax business. (See Henry M. Benedict, Gene- 
alogy of the Benedicts, 1870, pp. 100, 185.) 


E. Benjamin & Co., Clock & Watch Maker, Chapel Street, 
New-Haven. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Green paper. 

Everard J. Benjamin was born in 1807, son of Barzillai Benjamin, 
watchmaker, and Mary Wheeler; died Aug. 20, 1873. Began business 
in 1829. Listed alone in New Haven Directories, 1840-46; but as above 
only in 1846-47; alone or as Benjamin & Ford (George H. Ford) in 
later Directories. (See obituary in New Haven Register, Aug. 21, 1873; 
George M. Curtis, Early Silver of Connecticut, 1913, p. 85; Connecticut 
Vital Records at State Library, Hartford.) 
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John Bennett, Watch Maker, Richmond [in ink; Geo. Town 
partially cut out]. 

Line-engraving, signed by Freeman. Woman holding watch. Orna- 
mental border. Cream paper. Dated 1811 on reverse. 

Listed in the Richmond, Va., Directory for 1819. William H. Freeman 
is listed in the Baltimore Directories for 1812-18. (See Mantle Fielding, 
American Engravers, 1917, p. 116; David M. Stauffer, American En- 
gravers, 1907, p. 91; bookplate of Dr. John O’Connor, engraved by 
Freeman, in the American Antiquarian Society collection.) 


N. O. Bennett, Clock and Watch Maker, No. 166 Race St. 
above sth. Phila. Watches and Time Pieces Carefully Repaired. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Yellow paper. 

Nathaniel O. Bennett was born in Fairfield, Cumberland County, 
N. J., in 1826, son of John F. and Sarah A. Ogden Bennett; died 1858 
59(?). Worked both in New Jersey and Philadelphia. Listed in the 
Philadelphia Directories, 1852-59, but at the above address only in 
1852-57. (Information from Carl M. Williams, of Philadelphia.) 


Joseph J. Bigelow, 4 Elm-Street, Boston. Watches & Time- 
pieces Of every description, Repaired and Warranted. 

Line-engraving, signed by Stratton. Ornamental border. Blue on 
cream paper. 

Born Nov. 17, 1804, son of Isaac Bigelow and Nancy Josselyn; died 
1878(?). Listed in the Boston Directories, 1830-35, 1837, 1843-78, but 
at the above address only in 1830-35. (See Gilman B. Howe, Genealogy 
of the Bigelow Family, 1890, p. 228.) William F. Stratton, engraver, was 
born in Boston, Aug. 22, 1803, son of Frink and Elizabeth Niles Stratton; 
died at Boston, Aug. 6, 1846. Worked with the Dennison Manufacturing 
Co. of Boston for many years. Listed in the Boston Directories, 1827 
33, 1836-44. (See Harriet R. Stratton, Book of the Strattons, 1918, II, 
65, 110-1.) 


Bigger, Watch Maker, No. 115 Market Street, Baltimore. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. One black, one blue on cream 
paper. 

Gilbert Bigger was born in 1750; died in Nov. 1816. Formerly of the 
firm of Bigger & Clarke from Dublin, Ireland. Worked alone in 1784 
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and is listed in the Baltimore Directories, 1796 (first Directory)—1816. 
(See J. Hall Pleasants, Maryland Silversmiths, 1930, pp- 172, 180, 284; 
Brooks Palmer, Book of American Clocks, 1950, p- 149.) 


J. Birge, Brattleborough, Vermont. To make the Watch go 
Slower turn the regulator the same way you wind up and to go 
Faster the contrary. 

Line-engraving. Large eagle. One black on cream paper, dated 1805, 
one red on cream paper, dated 1805, one blue on cream paper, dated 


1800. 
John Birge was born May 27, 1780; died Apr. 21, 1859. (See Mary R. 
Cabot, Annals of Brattleborough, 1921, I, 442, 504.) 


John Birge, Watch Maker & Jeweller, Brattleborough, Ver- 
mont. To make the Watch go Slower turn the regulator the same 
way you wind up. To go Faster turn the contrary way. 

Line-engraving. Woman under tree. Gray paper. Dated 1833 on 
reverse. 

(See preceding entry.) 


Charles Bond, Watch Maker, 37 Washington Street, Boston. 

Line-engraving, signed by J. V. N. Throop. Cherubs holding watch. 
Tan paper. Dated 1831 on reverse. 

Born Jan. 1, 1796, son of Charles and Susanna Stearns Bond. Listed in 
the Boston Directories, 1825-75, but at the above address only in 
1827-36. (See Henry Bond, Genealogies of Watertown, Mass., 1860, p. 69.) 
John V. N. Throop was born Apr. 15, 1794, at Oxford, N. Y. Listed in 
the Boston Directories, 1825-29. (See William Dunlap, History of the 
Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design, 1915, III, 338.) 

Same, at 165 Washington St. 


Listed in the Boston Directories at this address only in 1837-41. 


3ond & Son, opposite the Exchange Coffee House, Congress 
Street, Boston. 

Line-engraving. Calendar showing months in which the sun is faster, 
and slower. Ornamental border. One yellow paper, dated 1840 on 
reverse, one lavender on white paper. 
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William Bond was born in 1753, son of Thomas and Thomazine 
Phillips Bond of Plymouth, Eng.; died at Cambridge, Mass., in 1848. 
Settled at Portland, Me., in 1786, and engaged in the export of lumber; 
moved to Boston in 1790 and took up the trade of watch-making which 
he had learned in England. Listed in the Boston Directories alone, 
1796-1810; with his son, 1813-43. William Cranch Bond was born 
Sept. 9, 1789, at Portland, Me., son of William and Hannah Cranch 
Bond; died at Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 29, 1859. Became an eminent 
astronomer and established a private observatory at Dorchester; was 
Director of Harvard Observatory, 1845-59. From 1844 to 1858 he had 
as partners his brothers, Joseph C. and Richard F. Bond, and from 
1859 to date the firm name of William Bond & Son has been continued 
by descendants of the Bond family. (See Edward S. Holden, Memorials 
of William Cranch Bond, 1897, with portrait; New England Register, 
XIII, 183; Dictionary of American Biography, 1929, Il, 434.) 


Jas. Boss. 10.k.Filled. This is to Certify that the Accompany- 
ing case No. — is a genuine Boss case, made of two plates of solid 
gold 1ok. fine overlaying a plate of composition metal and is 
warranted to wear for 15 years. C{harles] N. Thorpe, Prest. 

Line-engraving. View of factory. Ornamental border. Cream paper. 

Listed in the Philadelphia Directories, 1846-72. Invented and pa- 
tented gold-filled watch case in 1859. (See Brooks Palmer, Book of 
American Clocks, 1950, p. 154.) 


Boyden & Fenno, Watch Makers & Jewellers, Worcester, 
[Mass.]. 

Line-engraving. Two cherubs holding a large watch, with a small watch 
hanging above. Ornamental border. Orange paper. 

This partnership was formed Jan. 5, 1825, according to an advertise- 
ment in the Worcester National Aegis, and is listed in the Worcester 
Directory of 1828-29. Joseph Boyden was born Sept. 27, 1801, son of 
Samuel and Sarah Curtis Boyden; died at Worcester, Jan. 27, 1882. Is 
listed alone in Worcester Directories, 1842-82. (See Ellery B. Crane, 
Historic Homes and Institutions of Worcester County, 1907, II, 161.) 
William D. Fenno was born in Worcester, Dec. 16, 1797, son of Daniel 
and Eunice Sarah Stearns Fenno; died at Worcester, July 30, 1870. 
Advertised as a jeweler in 1822-23 in the National Aegis. Listed alone 
or with son in Worcester Directories, 1844-70. (See Worcester Births, 


\ 
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Marriages and Deaths, 1894; Avis S. Van Wagenen, Genealogy and Mem- 
oirs of Charles and Nathaniel Stearns, 1901, II, 78; Caleb A. Wall, 
Reminiscences of Worcester, 1877, p. 260; Death Records in City Clerk’s 
Office, Worcester.) 


Jeffrey R. Brackett, No. 69 Washington St., 3 doors South of 
Court St., Boston. Importer of Watches, Trimmings & Tools. 
Rich Jewelry & Silverware. Clocks, Spectacles and Fancy Goods. 
Fine Watch Repairing. 

Line-engraving. Small watch, girl with anchor, and Father Time, set 
in center of oblong advertising card. Thin white cardboard. 

Born Oct. 29, 1815, at Quincy, Mass., son of Lemuel and Sally Whit- 
ney Brackett; died Oct. 29, 1876. Listed as watchmaker in Boston 
Directories only from 1838 to 1848 at above address; with partner to 
1850; from 1851 to 1874 as commission merchant and Vice-president of 
the New England Trust Co. (See Herbert I. Brackett, Brackett Gene- 


alogy, 1907, pp. 551-2, 564.) 


Brady & Elliott, Watch Makers and Jewellers, Centre St., 
Pottsville, [Pa.]. Clocks & Watches Carefully Repaired & War- 
ranted. Jewelry & Silver Ware. 

Line-engraving. Handsome decoration of scrolls and roses. Cream 
paper. Dated 1853 on reverse. 

Unidentified. Pottsville Public Library cannot locate. 


L. S. Brigham, Dealer in Watches & Jewelry, Marlborough, 
Mass. 

Printed. Small watch. Orange paper. 

Loriman §. Brigham was born in Francestown, N. H., Jan. 30, 1832, 
son of Col. Sidney and Eliza B. Stevens Brigham; died at Marlborough, 
Mass., Dec. 18, 1903. In 1857 he purchased a jewelry store at Marl- 
borough. (See W. I. Tyler Brigham, History of the Brigham Family, 
1907, p. 488, with portrait.) 


L. S. Brooks, Watch Maker and Jeweller, Corner of Essex and 
Amesbury Streets, Lawrence, Mass. [8 lines of verse.] 

Printed. Pink paper. 

Lewis S. Brooks was born at Temple, N. H. Listed in Lawrence Direc- 
tories, 1848-50; not in 1853 Directory. (See Lawrence Birth Records.) 
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George Brown, Watchmaker & Jeweller, Opposite the City 
Bank, 76 Chapel Street, New Haven, [Conn.]. 

Line-engraving. Woman seated on ground. Green paper. 

Listed in New Haven Directories as Brown & Kirby, 1846-57, and 
alone, 1858-77, at different address. 


Brown & Kirby, Watch Makers & Jewellers, 76 Chapel St., 
New Haven, Ct. Gold & Silver Spectacles, Silver Spoons, Plated 
& Brittania Ware, Fancy Goods, &c. 

Line-engraving. Woman with watch, beehive. White paper. 

This was George Brown (see previous entry). John B. Kirby was 
born Oct. 11, 1813, son of Elisha and Betsey Spencer Kirby; died Feb. 
13, 1880. Listed in the New Haven Directories as Brown & Kirby, 
1840-57; alone at above and other addresses, 1858-79. (See Kirby 
Family, 1890, pp. 8, 10-1.) 


N. Butler, Utica, [N. Y.]. Watches Repaired. Chains, Seals, 
Keys & Trinkets. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. White paper. Dated 1799 on 
reverse. 

Nathaniel Butler was born in 1760; died 1829, and was buried at 
Clinton, N. Y. Came from Simsbury, Conn. Had John Osborn as 
partner until 1807, later Charles J. J. DeBerard. In 1815 he gave up 
watch-making and became a merchant. Removed to Eaton, Madison 
Co., and later to Mexico in Oswego Co. (See M. M. Bogg, Pioneers of 
Utica, N. Y., 1877, pp. 94-5; Geo. B. Cutten, Silversmiths of Utica, 1936, 
p- 29.) 


Chas. Campbell, Clock & Watch Maker. No. 55 Corner of 
Front and Chesnut Streets. Philada. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Interesting early watch paper, 
the smallest in the collection, only 113” in diameter. Red on white 


paper. 
Charles Campbell is listed in Philadelphia Directories in 1794-1803, 


but at above address only in 1800-03. 


J. Catlin, Clock & Watch Maker, Augusta, Ga. 
Line-engraving, signed by Rollinson. Hour-glass, eagle’s wings, bee- 
hive, and flowers, an attractive design. Gray paper. 
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Joel Catlin was in Augusta in 1830. (See Historical Collections of the 
Georgia Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 1929, HU, 
128.) William Rollinson was born Apr. 15, 1762; died at New York, 
Sept. 27, 1842. Came to the United States by 1789 and was in New 
York, 1790-1842. (See David M. Stauffer, American Engravers, 1907, 
Part 1, p. 225.) 


John Child, Clock & Watch Maker, No. 452 North Second St., 
opposite Jersey Market, Northern Liberties, Philadelphia. 

Line-engraving. White paper. 

Born Sept. 20, 1789, son of Henry and Sarah Kirk Child; died June 
18, 1876. Listed in Philadelphia Directories, at above address, 1813-48. 
(See Elias Child, Genealogy of the Child Family, 1881, p. 744.) 


S. & T. Child, Clock & Watch Makers, No. 452 North Second 
St., Opposite the Jersey Market, Northern Liberties, Philadelphia. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. White paper. Dated 1852 on 
reverse. 

Samuel T. Child was born Oct. 6, 1814, son of John and Rachel Teas 
Child; died 1891(?). Thomas T. Child, brother of Samuel T., was born 
Aug. 15, 1820; died 1885(?). Samuel T. Child appears in the Philadelphia 
Directories from 1844 to 1891, but the firm of S. & T. Child at the above 
address is listed only in 1849-57; at other addresses in 1848, 1858-85 
(last year in which Thomas T. Child is listed). The firm name was con- 
tinued for several years longer by Child descendants. (See Elias Child, 
Genealogy of the Child Family, 1881, pp. 744-5.) 


S. & T. Child, Clock & Watch Makers & Jewellers, No. 824 
North Second St., Above Brown, Opposite the Jersey Market, 
Philadelphia. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Cream paper. 

At the above address only in 1858-85. 

(See previous entry.) 


Church & Rogers, Clock & Watch Maker’s, Main Street, Hart- 
ford, [Conn.]. 

Line-engraving. —Two women seated under a canopy. Ornamental 
border. Cream paper. 
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Joseph Church was born in 1794 at East Hartford, Conn., son of 
Samuel and Dolly Olmstead Church; died at Hartford, Feb. 14, 1876. 
Listed in the Hartford Directories, 1828 (first Directory)-75, but with 
William H. Rogers only in 1828. Rogers, however, became his partner 
in 1825. In 1840 he sold his business and became an officer and director 
of the Aetna Fire Insurance Co., and of the Connecticut River Bank. 
(See Hartford First Church Records, I, 100, and Lucius B. Barbour, 
Early Hartford Families, in Mss., p. 435, in Connecticut State Library; 
George M. Curtis, Early Silver of Connecticut, 1913, pp. 91-2, 109; 
Charles W. Church, Simeon Church of Chester, Conn., 1914, pp. 16-7.) 
(See entry under William H. Rogers.) 


Benjamin S. Clark, Watch & Clock Maker, No. 95 Market 
Street, Wilmington, [Del.]. 

Line-engraving. Eagle holding watch, with large eye above. Orna- 
mental border. Pale green paper. 

Born May 19, 1817, son of William and Mary Springer Clark; died 
at Wilmington, Jan. 8, 1888. Was at Wilmington in 1830. Listed in 
Wilmington Directories, 1845-57, but at the above address only in 1845. 
Came from Philadelphia, of the family of Ephraim Clark, clock-maker. 
Listed in the Philadelphia Directories, 1794-1852. (Information from 
the Delaware Historical Society and Carl M. Williams, of Philadelphia; 
Carl W. Drepperd, American Clocks, 1947, p. 214; Brooks Palmer, Book 
of American Clocks, 1950, p. 169; tombstone in Wilmington and Brandy- 
wine Cemetery, at Wilmington, Del.) 


Same. No. 113 Market Street. Cream paper. Listed in 
Wilmington Directories at this address in 1853-57. 


Asa C. Collier, Watch Maker, Grafton, Mass. [Grafton is 
crossed out and Medwayville inserted, in ink.] 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Cream paper. 

Born at Douglas, Mass., 1812, son of Jonathan and Olive Cummings 
Collier; died at Concord, Mass., Aug. 7, 1887. Listed in the Massachu- 
setts Directory, 1849, as “fon the Mill Dam, Concord.” (See Concord 
Death Records, in Concord Public Library; Middlesex County Probate 
Records, 22,615.) 


\ 
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Columbus Watch Case Co. This is to certify that the accom- 
panying Case No. — is made of one plate of Solid Gold overlaying 
a plate of Composition metal, and is guaranteed to wear I0 years. 
New York. 

Printed. View of building. Brown on cream paper. 

The Columbus Watch Co. is listed in the N. Y. Directories, 1889-93, 
at 41 Maiden Lane. 


Otis Corbett, Worcester, [Mass.]. Watches & Jewellry by. 

Manuscript. Cream paper. Dated 1808 on reverse. 

Born at Milford, Mass., July 29, 1782, son of Ichabod and Olive 
Lasall Corbett; died at Worcester, Feb. 6, 1868. Came to Worcester 
about 1800 and was apprenticed to Geer Terry. Advertised his jewelry 
business in 1806-37. Dealt in lottery tickets in 1815. Was a prominent 
citizen of Worcester and Cashier of the Central Bank for a short time. 
(See Adin Ballou, History of Milford, Mass., 1882, Part 2, pp. 684-5; 
Reminiscences of the Worcester Fire Society, 1874, pp. 20, 47-8; Franklin 
P. Rice, Mss. Worcester Newspaper Index). 


J. W. Cortelyou, Clock and Watch Maker, Jeweller, &c. 
Morris-Town, N. J. 

Line-engraving. Woman with anchor and hour-glass. One green on 
white paper, one black on white paper. 

John W. Cortelyou was born July 6, 1799, at Cross Roads, Middlesex 
Co., N. J., son of William and Mary Voorhees Cortelyou. Lived in 
Morristown, 1825-34, and was in New Brunswick from 1834 until about 
1854 when he took over a branch store at Rahway; was living in Rahway 
in 1860. (See John V. Z. Cortelyou, Cortelyou Genealogy, 1942, pp. 136, 
181-2; Carl M. Williams, Silversmiths of New Jersey, 1949, p. 76.) 


Lewis Cory, Clock & Watch Maker, Rahway, New Jersey. 
Watches & Clocks of every kind Repaired & Warranted. Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry & Silver Ware for Sale. 

Line-engraving, signed by S. Stiles & Co., N. Y. Ornamental border. 
Green paper. 

Lewis Cory was born Oct. 5, 1808, son of Simeon and Rhoda Axtell 
Cory; died at San José, Calif., Jan. 3, 1863, where he had gone during 
the gold rush period. (See Lineal Ancestry of Capt. James Cory, 1937, 1, 
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Part 1, p. 120.) Samuel Stiles was born July 15, 1796, at East Windsor, 
Conn., son of Capt. Asahel and Eliza Belknap Stiles; died in New York, 
Apr. 3, 1861. Apprenticed to Abner Reed. He appears as engraver in 
New York Directories, 1828-60, but with “& Co.” only in 1833-35. 
(See Henry R. Stiles, Stiles Family, 1895, pp. 245, 279-82; David M. 
Stauffer, American Engravers, 1907, Part 1, p. 260; New York Evening 
Post, Apr. 4, 1861.) 


Geo. E. Crandall, Watch Maker & Jeweler, Springville, N. Y. 

Line-engraving. Watch in center. Ornamental border. Cream paper. 

Born at Providence, R. I., Nov. 15, 1816, son of James F. and Maria 
W. Edwards Crandall; died at Springville, Apr. 20, 1890. Went to 
Springville in 1821. (See John C. Crandall, Elder John Crandall of 
Rhode Island, 1949, pp- 375, 525; Erasmus Briggs, History of Concord, 
N. Y., 1883, p. 332.) 


D. Cummings, Watch Maker, Barre, Mass. Heed the Mo- 
ments as They Pass. Be Honest. 

Printed. Ornamental border. Buff paper. Dated 1853 on reverse. 

Daniel Cummings was born May 15, 1816, son of John and Catherine 
Holman Cummings; died Nov. 15, 1875. Listed in the Massachusetts 
Directory, 1849, and Bartow’s Watch Trade Directory, 1869. (See 
Albert O. Cummins, Cummings Genealogy, 1904, p. 538.) 


Currier & Foster, Watch Makers, Essex Street, Salem, [Mass.]. 

Line-engraving. Orange paper. 

Edmund Currier was born in 1793; died May 17, 1853. Listed in the 
Salem Directories alone, 1837 (first Directory)-1853. He was in business 
alone in 1828, and as Currier & Foster in 1831. (See Henry W. Belknap, 
Artists and Craftsmen of Essex County, 1927, pp. 93-4; Salem Gazette, 
May 20, 1853.) George B. Foster was born at Salem, Feb. 9, 1810, son 
of John Foster; died at Boston, June 22, 1881. He was in business with 
Currier in 1831. Listed alone in the Salem Directory of 1837. Listed in 
the Boston Directories, 1840-81. (See Belknap, p. 98; Salem Vital 
Records; Boston Directory, 1882, record of death.) 


Currier & Trott, Watch & Clock Makers, No. 139 Washingtan 
St., Boston. 2d door from School St. 


Line-engraving. Deep yellow paper. Dated 1835 on reverse. 
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This firm name is listed in the Boston Directories in 1831-65, but at 
the above address only in 1831-40. The firm name was continued until 
1880, with other partners. Richard Currier was born at Haverhill, 
Mass., Nov. 23, 1805, son of Eliphalet and Hannah Ingalls Currier; 
died at Waltham, Mass., Nov. 7, 1880. (See Haverhill Vital Records; 
Waltham Free Press Tribune, Nov. 8, 1880.) Peter Trott was born at 
Boston, Apr. 11, 1807, perhaps the son of Andrew C. Trott, watch- 
maker; died at Boston, Jan. 25, 1870. (Information from the Division 
of Vital Statistics, State House, Boston.) 

Same. No. 148 Washington St. Corner of Milk St.—Opposite 
the Old South. Firm listed at this address in 1841-65. Pale 
yellow paper. Dated 1859 on reverse. 


P. H. Cushing, Watch and Clock Maker, near the Weymouth 
Landing. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Cream paper. Dated 1821 on 
reverse. 

Peter H. Cushing was born Apr. 16, 1799, at Hingham, Mass., son of 
John and Christiana Thaxter Cushing; died at Weymouth, Feb. 14, 
1889. (See James S. Cushing, Genealogy of the Cushing Family, 1905, 
pp. 120, 214.) 


Amos Cutler, Watch Maker and Jeweller, 217 Washington St., 
Boston. Watches, Jewelry and Fancy Goods. Silver Spoons & 
Spectacles. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Rose paper. 

Born Aug. 6, 1808, at Warren, Mass., son of James and Betsey Rich 
Cutler; died July 27, 1894. Listed in the Boston Directories, 1834-45, 
1848-94, but alone at the above address only in 1834-38, 1842-45, 
1848-52. (See Nahum S. Cutler, Cutler Memorial, 1889, pp. 137, 213; 
death record in the Boston Directory of 1895.) 


Danforth & Brewer, Watch Makers & Jewellers, Exchange 
Buildings, State St., Hartford, Ct. 

Line-engraving. Eagle with watch, ship, and lighthouse. White 
paper. 

John Danforth was born at Middletown, Conn., May 19, 1816, son 
of William and Lydia Creamer Danforth; died Feb. 20, 1886. Listed in 
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the Hartford Directories from 1842 to 1845, but as Danforth & Brewer 
at above address only in 1844-45. Jeweller also at New Haven and New 
York. Samuel Brewer was born about 1827, son of Charles and Hannah 
Brewer of Middletown, Conn., and brother-in-law of John Danforth. 
Listed in the Hartford Directories, 1842-47, but became daguerreotypist 
after 1845. Removed to Middletown. (See John J. May, Danforth 
Genealogy, 1902, pp. 188, 271; Charles C. Baldwin, Baldwin Genealogy, 
1881, p. 576.) 


Isaac Dixon, Watch-Maker and Jeweler, 124 S. Tenth St., 
Above Locust, Philadelphia. 

Line-engraving. Small watch, ornamental border. Peach paper. 

Listed in Philadelphia Directories, 1843-93, but at above address 
only in 1853-57. 


C. L. & J. B. Drown, Watch & Clock Makers, Newbury-Port, 
[Mass.]. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Green paper. Dated 1841 on 
reverse. 

Charles L. Drown was born Sept. 2, 1824, son of Richard W. and 
Phebe Drown; died Mar. 16, 1884. John B. Drown, brother of Charles 
L. Drown, was born May 15, 1826; died Nov. 25, 1873. (See Newbury- 
port Vital Records; Death Records in Newburyport Public Library.) 


John B. Drown, Watch & Clock Maker, Newbury-Port, 
[Mass.]. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. One yellow paper dated 1855 
on reverse, one pink paper dated 1860, and one orange paper dated 1863. 

Born May 15, 1826, son of Richard W. and Phebe Drown; died Nov. 
25, 1873. (See Newburyport Vital Records; Death Records in Newbury- 
port Public Library.) 


Richard W. Drown, Watch & Clock Maker, Newbury-Port. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. One black on white paper 
dated 1820(30?) on reverse, one green on white paper, one black on 
yellow paper dated 1843, one green on yellow paper dated 1846. 

Born Oct. 30, 1795, at South Newmarket, N. H., son of Thomas and 
Comfort Wiggin Drown; died at Newburyport, Aug. 15, 1888. Went to 
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to 


Newburyport about 1810 to learn clock-making. Listed in the Massa- 
chusetts Directory, 1849. (See John J. Currier, History of Newburyport, 
II (1909), pp. 382, 384.) 


Charles A. Droz, Clock & Watch Maker, No. 118 Walnut St. 
three doors below Fifth. Philadelphia. 

Line-engraving. View of Masonic Hall. Ornamental border. One blue 
on cream paper, one black on cream paper, dated 1829, 1830, on reverse. 

Listed in Philadelphia Directories from 1813 to 1833, and 1837-41, 
but at the above address only in 1816-33, 1837-41. Apparently died in 
1841 or 1842, as Hannah Droz appears alone at the same address in the 
1842 Directory. Perhaps he was the son or brother of Humbert Droz, 
clock-maker. 


The Dueber Watch Case Manufacturing Co., [Canton, Ohio]. 
This will certify that this Watch Case was manufactured from two 
plates of ten karat gold, over composition metal and is war- 
ranted to wear for twenty years. John C. Dueber, Prest. Cham- 
pion Trade Mark. 

Printed. Boy holding watch. Black and red on cream paper. 

John C. Dueber died at Canton, Nov. 6, 1907. He bought out the 
Hampden Watch Co. of Springfield, Mass. in the 1880’s and established 
the Dueber Co. at Canton, Ohio. The Dueber Co. is listed in the Canton 
Directories from 1896 (our first Directory) to 1927 (our last). (See 
Boston Transcript, Nov. 7, 1907.) 


The Dueber Watch Case Manufacturing Co., [Canton, Ohio]. 
This will certify that the accompanying 14 Karat Special Gold 
Filled Watch Case, No. — Was manufactured by us with the same 
care as we use in the manufacture of solid gold watch cases and is 
guaranteed to wear for Twenty Five Years. The Dueber Watch 
Case Manufacturing Co. John C. Dueber, Pres’t. 

Line-engraving. View of factory buildings. Pale blue paper. 

(See previous entry.) 


Leander Eaton, Watch-Maker, Barre, Mass. Time is Money. 
Honesty is the Best Policy. 
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Printed. Ornamental border. Buff paper. 

Born 1822, son of Joseph and Mary Gates Eaton; died at Worcester, 
Mass., Mar. 15, 1901. Was living in Barre in 1844. Listed in the 
Worcester Directories, 1846-1900. (See Barre Marriage Records; Death 
Records in City Clerk’s Office, Worcester.) 


Chas. D. Elden, Clock & Watch Maker. Bendersville, Pa. 

Printed. Watch in center. Cream paper. Dated 1867 on reverse. 

Born Aug. 30, 1820; died at Bendersville, Dec. 10, 1893. (From 
gravestone record in Bendersville Cemetery.) 


George Elliott, Watch Maker & Jeweller, No. 97 Market St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Green paper. 

Born c. 1821; died at Wilmington, Del., Nov. 26, 1857. Probably of 
family of Brandywine Elliotts as was Joseph Elliott, silversmith, 1768. 
Listed in the Wilmington Directories, 1853-57, at above address in 
1853. (See Wilmington, Delaware Gazette, Dec. 1, 1857; Brooks Palmer, 
Book of American Clocks, 1850, p. 188; Jessie Harrington, Silversmiths 
of Delaware, 1939, p. 77; information from the Delaware Historical 
Society.) 


Ernst, Watch & Clock Maker, Cooperstown, [N. Y.]. 

Line-engraving. Eagle. Ornamental border. White paper. 

John F. Ernst was born in 1778; died Nov. 30, 1830. Advertised as 
jeweler in the Cooperstown, /mpartial Observer, 1808-09. (See Coopers- 
town, Freeman’s Journal, Dec. 6, 1830.) 


Eyland & Hayden, Importers of Clocks, Watches, Jewellery 
and Fancy Goods; Corner of King & Wentworth Strts. Charles- 
ton, So. Ca. Clocks & Watches carefully repaired. 

Printed. Ornamental border. Blue on gold paper. 


James Eyland and Nathaniel Hayden were in partnership, 183 


I 
22, 18 


dens, Conn., son of Levi and Wealthy Haskell Hayden; died at Haydens, 
Feb. 23, 1875. Went to Charleston about 1824, but returned to Haydens 
in 1842 and then went to New York City. In 1858 he was elected 
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Eyland was born in England in 1795; died at Charleston, Sept. 35. 
Went to Charleston in 1819. Hayden was born Nov. 28, 1805, at Hay- 
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President of the Chatham Bank of New York, which position he held 
for fifteen years. (See E. Milby Burton, South Carolina Silversmiths, 
1942, pp. 58-61, 83-4; Jabez H. Hayden, Records of the Connecticut Line 
of the Hayden Family, 1888, pp. 154, 198-9, with portrait.) 


M. M. Follett, Clock & Watch Maker, Madrid, N. Y. 

Printed. Yellow paper. 

Marvill M. Follett apparently removed to Madrid from Lowell, 
Mass., where he was working in 1835-37, according to the Lowell 
Directories. Married Martha Berry of Methuen, Mass., in 1837. (See 
Methuen Vital Records.) 


John C. Foster, Watch Maker, Haverhill, Mass. 

Line-engraving. Large and small cog-wheels. Yellow paper. Dated 
1827 on reverse. 

Born c. 1810; died at Pittsburgh, Pa., Apr. 12, 1835. (See William M. 
Pingry, Genealogical Record of the Descendants of Moses Pengry, 1881, 
47.) 


John C. Foster, Watch & Clock-Maker, Haverhill, Mass. 
Watches, Timepieces & Spoons Constantly on hand for Sale. 

Line-engraving. Cherubs with watch. Cream paper. 

(See previous entry.) 


John Fries, Clock & Watch Maker, 160 North Second Street, 
Philada. Musical, Horizontal, Plain & Repeating Watches care- 
fully repaired & warranted. Jewellery, Chains, Seals, Keys, &c. 

Line-engraving. Handsome border of flowers and leaves. Cream 
paper. Dated 1833 on reverse. 

Listed in Philadelphia Directories, 1813-74, but at above address only 
in 1831-57. Probably his father was John Fries who was listed at the 
same address in the early Directories. 

A. M. B. Fuller, Watch Maker and Jeweller, W. Medway, 
Mass. Clocks, Watches and Jewelry for Sale. 

Line-engraving. Cream paper. 

Asa M. B. Fuller was born May 17, 1813, at Franklin, Mass., son of 
Asa and Hephzibah Blake Fuller; died Jan. 16, 1901. Listed in Bartow’s 
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Watch Trade Directory, 1869. (See E. O. Jameson, History of Medway, 
1886, p. 486; Death Records in Medway Public Library.) 


Georgius III Rex [top]. Britons Behold The Best of Kings. [13 
lines of praise.] The Right Honourable William Pitt [left]. 
Magna Charta et Libertas. The Man resolv’d & steady to his 
trust Inflexible to ill, & obstinately just. Major General James 
Wolfe [right]. The British Hero. 

Line-engraving, hand-colored. Three medallion portraits, each one 
and seven-eighths inches in diameter, within a rectangular border five 
by four inches, decorated with cherub holding a wreath, and two small 
baskets of fruit. Signed: “Nathaniel Hurd Sculp 1762.” The Boston 
Evening Post of Dec. 27, 1762, contains the following advertisement: 
“Engraved and Sold by Nath. Hurd, a striking likeness of his Majesty 
King George the Third, Mr. Pitt and General Wolfe, fit for a Picture, 
or for Gentlemen and Ladies to put in their watches.” 

Nathaniel Hurd, known chiefly as a silversmith and an engraver of 
bookplates, was born in Boston, Feb. 13, 1730, son of Jacob and Eliza- 
beth Mason Hurd; died Dec. 17, 1777. (See Hollis French, Jacob Hurd 
and his Sons Nathaniel and Benjamin, 1939.) 


Isaac Gere, Watch & Clock Maker, Northampton, |Mass.]. To 
make the Watch go Faster, turn the Regulator the same way you 
set Forward the Hands, & to go Slower, the contrary. 

Line-engraving. Border of ribbons and flowers. One red on white 
paper, one black on white paper dated 1801 on reverse. 

Born Dec. 6, 1771, at Preston, Conn., son of Nathan and Jerusha 
Tracy Gere; died at Northampton, Sept. 24, 1812. Tall clock made by 
him owned in family in 1863, according to Northampton, Hampshire 
Gazette of Aug. 25, 1863. It was seven feet high and played tunes every 
four hours. Now owned by his granddaughter, Mrs. Martha Gere 
Bissell, 169 Magnolia Ave., Monrovia, Calif. Picture of clock shown in 
C. F. Warner, Representative Families of Northampton, p. 61. Another 
Gere clock owned by William Gere of Northampton, believed to be the 
one bought by Mr. and Mrs. Amos G. Avery of Amherst. (See William 
R. Cutter, Genealogical and Personal Memoirs of Families of Massachu- 
setts, 1908, II, 1296; Will and Inventory in Worcester County Probate 
Records, 23,348, Series A.) 


/ 
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S. A. Gerould, Watch Maker and Jeweller, Next to the Court 
House, Keene, N. H. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border and spray of leaves. White paper. 

Samuel A. Gerould was born in 1793 at Wrentham, Mass., son of 
Theodore and Ruth Bowditch Gerould; died Sept. 21, 1887. Went to 
Keene in 1819. (See S. G. Griffin, History of Keene, 1904, pp. 602, 690; 
Wrentham Vital Records.) 


Oliver Gerrish, Watch Maker, 6 Jones’s Row, Exchange Street, 
Portland, [Me.]. Watches, Clocks, Watch Materials, Gold & Gilt 
Chains, Seals, Keys &c. 

Line-engraving. Cream paper. Dated 1819 on reverse. 

Born Jan. 4, 1796, son of Timothy Gerrish of Portsmouth, N. H.; 
died Dec. 3, 1888. Began business as a jeweler in Portland in 1819. Was 
President of the Portland Savings Bank, 1886-88. Listed in the 1823 
Portland Directory at 6 Exchange Street, and at other addresses to 
1888. (See George T. Little, Descendants of George Little, 1882, p. 142.) 

Same. 6 Exchange Street[omitting Jones’s Row]. Cream paper. 

Same. 3 Exchange Street. Cream paper. Dated 1833 on 
reverse. 

Same. 4 Exchange Street. Cream paper. Dated 1845 on 
reverse. 

Same. 74 Exchange Street. One yellow paper dated 1848 on 
reverse, one cream paper dated 1850 on reverse. Listed alone at 
this address, 1846-56. 


Gerrish & Pearson, Watch Makers, 74 Exchange Street, Port- 
land, [Me.]. Watches, Clocks, Watch Materials, Gold & Gilt 
Chains, Seals, Keys, &c. 

Line-engraving. Buff paper. Dated 1857 on reverse. 

Oliver Gerrish and Nathaniel Pearson are listed under this firm name 
at the above address in the Portland Directories, 1858-67, and at other 
addresses, 1868-77. (For Oliver Gerrish, see previous entry.) Nathaniel 
Pearson was born at Exeter, N. H. in 1826, son of Nathaniel and Caroline 
Gerrish Pearson; died Nov. 8, 1886 at Bridgeton, Me., and was buried 
at Exeter, N. H. Went to Portland early to learn trade from his uncle, 
Oliver Gerrish. Worked in New York for a while. (See Boston Tran- 
script, Nov. 10, 1886; Exeter News Letter, Nov. 12, 1886.) 
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Benjamin W. Gibbs, Watch and Clock Maker, Main Street, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Line-engraving. Indicator showing fast and slow. Green paper. 
Dated 1855 on reverse. 

Born c. 1813; died at Cambridge, Mass., Jan 6, 1878. In jewelry 
business since c. 1835. Listed in the Massachusetts Directory, 1849. 
(See Boston Advertiser, Jan 8, 1878; Middlesex County Probate Records, 
Will 1489.) 


William Glover, Watch Maker and: Jeweller, Near the Bridge, 
Milton, [Mass.]. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. White paper. 

Born July 26, 1788, son of Samuel K. and Eunice Babcock Glover; 
died June 15, 1856. Listed in the Massachusetts Directory, 1849. (See 
A. K. Teele, History of Milton, 1887, p. 123; Milton Vital Records, Nor- 
folk County Probate Records, Will 8120.) 


D. Goddard & Co., Watch Makers, Worcester, [Mass.]. 


Line-engraving. Ornamental border. One orange paper dated 1834 
on reverse, one blue paper dated 1841, and one yellow paper dated 1848. 

Daniel Goddard was born Feb. 11, 1796, at Shrewsbury, Mass., son 
of Luther and Elizabeth Dakin Goddard; died Nov. 16, 1884, at Worces- 
ter. Went to Worcester in 1817 and was in the jewelry business about 
fifty years. Listed in the Massachusetts Directory, 1849. (See Caleb A. 
Wall, Reminiscences of Worcester, 1877, p. 356; Worcester, Massachusetts 
Spy, Nov. 17, 1884.) 


Geo. S. Goddard, Watch Maker & Jeweler, No. 1 Faneuil Hall 
Building, Boston. For Sale A variety of Watches, Timepieces, 
Jewelry & Silver Ware. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Pink paper. 

Born in 1789; died in Boston, Dec. 28, 1831. Listed in the Boston 
Directories, 1816-31, but at the above address only in 1829-31. (See 
Boston, Columbian Centinel, Dec. 24, 1831.) 


Thomas Goldsmith, 3 Museum Building, Troy, N. Y. 
Line-engraving. Two cherubs holding large watch. Cream paper. 
Dated 1867 on reverse. 


| 
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Born in Montgomery, Orange County, N. Y., in 1823; died at Troy, 
Nov. 19, 1885. In 1838 he went to Troy and served apprenticeship with 
James Hoyt, watchmaker. Listed in the Troy Directories, 1842-85, 
but at the above address only in 1857-73. (See death record in Troy 
Directory of 1886; Troy, Northern Budget, Nov. 22, 1885.) 


John Gooding, Watch & Clock Maker, Plymouth, Mass. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Cream paper. Dated 1836 on 
reverse. 

Born July 27, 1780, son of Joseph and Rebecca Macomber Gooding of 
Taunton, Mass.; died at Plymouth, Sept. 25, 1870. Went to Plymouth 
in 1802. His father was a watchmaker, and also his youngest son, James 
B. Gooding, who later became connected with the Waltham Watch 
factory where he held an important position, due to improvements in- 
vented by him. (See Everett S. Stackpole, Macomber Genealogy, 1908, 
p. 226; William T. Davis, Ancient Landmarks of Plymouth, 1899, pp. 283, 
322, 118—Genealogies; William T. Davis, Memories of an Octogenarian, 
1906, p. 183.) 


S. H. Goodnow, Fitchburg, Mass. Look well to your time. 
Watches repaired & warranted. 

Printed, with border of type ornaments. Yellow paper dated 1838 
on reverse. 

Silas H. Goodnow was born in 1814; died Apr. 15, 1858. Listed in the 
Massachusetts Directory, 1849. (See Worcester County Probate 
Records, 24,696; Fitchburg Directories, 1847-58; Fitchburg Sentinel, 
Apr. 23, 1858.) 


Horace Goodwin, 2d., Watch Maker, Main Street, Hartford, 
[Conn.]. 

Line-engraving. Cherub with flowers. White paper dated 1839 on 
reverse. 

Born Sept. 11, 1787, son of Allyn and Anna Marsh Goodwin; died 
May 14, 1864. Jeweler at Hartford from 1811 to 1852 when he changed 
to music selling. Apparently adopted “‘2d” because a cousin, a pottery 
manufacturer, Horace Goodwin, was also listed in the Hartford Direc- 
tories. (See James J. Goodwin, Goodwins of Hartford, 1891, p. 152; 
Hartford Directories.) 
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Goodwin & Dodd, Clock & Watch Makers, W. side of Court 
House Square, Hartford, [Conn.]. Chains, Seals, Keys. Also 
Clocks of every kind. Repeating, Horizontal, and every de- 
scription of Gold and Silver Watches, Sold & Repaired. 

Line-engraving. Large stone with vines, and view of buildings in 
background. 

Goodwin & Dodd advertised, 1811-18. (For Horace Goodwin, 2nd, 
see previous entry.) James Dodd was born June 10, 1786, son of John 
Dodd; died at Hartford, May 2, 1862. Was President of the Farmer’s & 
Mechanic’s Bank. (See Hartford Courant, 1811-18; J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, Memorial History of Hartford County, 1886, 1, 342; Hartford Times, 
May 3, 1862; Bethuel L. Dodd, Genealogy of the Male Descendants of 
Daniel Dod of Branford, Conn., 1864, pp. 14-7.) 


Richard Gove, Watch Maker and Jeweller, Meredith Bridge, 
N. H. English, French & American Goods. For Sale Watches & 
Clocks, Timepieces & Looking Glasses &c. Watches & Jewelry 
of all kinds repd. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Blue paper. Dated 1840 on 
reverse. 

Born Apr. 10, 1815, at Dover, N. H., son of Richard Gove, watch- 
maker, and Hannah Fellows Gove; died Apr. 1, 1883, at Laconia, N. H. 
Learned trade in Boston and started business at Meredith Bridge 
[Laconia], N. H. in 1833, where he soon became quite wealthy. (See 
M. T. Runnels, History of Sanbornton, N. H., 1881, II, 316; William H. 
Gove, Gove Book, 1922, pp. 156-7; Brooks Palmer, Bock of American 
Clocks, 1950, p. 203.) 


P. Gowan, Watch Maker, 38 Meeting Street, Charleston, [S. C.]. 

Line-engraving, signed by Simons. Two girls, scales, and an eagle 
with ribbon lettered “Tempus Fugit.” Blue on cream paper. 

Peter Gowan is listed in the Charleston Directories from 1822 to 1859, 
but not at 38 Meeting Street. Listed in Morey H. Bartow’s Directory of 
the Watch Trade, 1869. Charles Simons, engraver, is listed in the 1822 
Charleston Directory; advertised engraving in newspapers, 1820, 1824-5, 
1831, 1835-6. (See Anna W. Rutledge, “Artists in Charleston,” in the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, XXXIX, Part 2, 
p. 218.) 
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Same, unsigned. Almost identical, but with slight variations. 
Brown on cream paper. 


C. F. Greenwood, Practical Watch & Clock Maker & Jeweler, 
2 Tidewater Str., Norfolk, Va. 

Printed. Ornamental border. White on dark blue paper. Dated 1853 
on reverse. 

Charles F. Greenwood was born near Frankfort, Germany, Apr. 28, 
1825; died at Norfolk, Va., July 10, 1904. Came to America about 1834 
and lived first at Edenton, N. C., with an uncle. Went to Norfolk in 
1847 and established his jewelry business. Listed in the Norfolk Direc- 
tories, 1851-1904, but at the above address only in 1851-52. (See 
Norfolk, Virginian-Pilot, July 12, 1904.) 


John H. Hall, Church Street, New Haven, [Conn.]. Clocks 
made & Watches carefully repaired. Most kinds of Jewellery 
Work. 

Line-engraving, signed by A. Doolittle. Cherub holding globe, with 
Father Time whipping the sun. Green on white paper. This is one of 
our earliest and most interesting watch papers and was presented to the 
American Antiquarian Society by Carl W. Drepperd of New York. 

Hall worked in the 1780’s-1800. (See Carl W. Drepperd, American 
Clocks, 1947, p. 232.) Amos Doolittle, well-known Connecticut engraver, 
was born at Cheshire, Conn., in 1754; died at New Haven, Jan. 31, 1832. 
(See David M. Stauffer, American Engravers, 1907, p. 66.) 


Daniel Ham, Watch & Clock Maker, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Line-engraving. Woman seated on a rock, ship at sea. Blue on cream 
paper. Dated 1834 on reverse. 

Born Nov. 13, 1804, son of George and Joanna Beck Ham; died at 
Portsmouth, Nov. 1837. (See Vital Records in the N. H. Historical 
Society, Concord; Boston, Columbian Centinel, Nov. 15, 1837.) 


“Supply Ham, Watch & Clock Maker, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Line-engraving. Woman with anchor, ornamental border. Blue on 
white paper. 

Born Mar. 6, 1788, son of Timothy and Mary Peverly Ham; died at 
Portsmouth, in Oct. 1862. Listed in the Portsmouth Directories, 1821 
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(first Directory)-61. (See Agness Bartlett, Portsmouth Families, II, 
in Mss., in the New Hamphsire Historical Society at Concord; Charles 
W. Brewster, Rambles about Portsmouth, Second Series, 1869, p. 156.) 


Supply Ham, Watch & Clock Maker, Portsmouth, N-H. 
Line-engraving. Girl seated, with lyre, beside a pyramid showing 
clock face. Ornamental border. One green on cream paper, dated 1833 
on reverse, one on pale yellow paper dated 1841 on reverse. 
(See previous entry.) 


Hamilton. 1892-1951. The Railroad Timekeeper of America. 
National Association of Watch and Clock Collectors. 

Photo-lithograph. Locomotive with watch on front, ornamental 
border. Souvenir presented by the Hamilton Watch Co. of Lancaster, 
Pa., on the occasion of the meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
National Association of Watch and Clock Collectors, April 20, 1951. 
Designed by John Sheppard and Robert Gunder. 175 copies were made 
on antiqued paper and an issue on white paper is inserted in the NAWCC 
Bulletin No. 39. 

The Hamilton Watch Co. was established in 1892 and is still in 
existence today. (See Brooks Palmer, Book of American Clocks, 1950, 
p. 206; letter from Hamilton Watch Co., May 11, 1951, in American 
Antiquarian Society files.) 


Hart, Watch & Clock Maker, Frasersburgh, [?]. Duplex hori- 
zontal Repeating & Plain Watches. 

Line-engraving. White paper. Dated 1815 on reverse. 

Unknown. 


S. Hayden, Watch, & Clock Maker & Gilder, from London. 
Repeating, Horizontal, & Plain Watches Repaired. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Red on white paper, dated 
1798 on reverse. This is one of our earliest papers. 

Samuel Hayden was listed in Boston Directories at Fish St., 1796- 
1800, 1810, but not in 1813. 


Joshua Haynes, Watch Maker & Jeweller, Concord, Mass. 
Line-engraving. Woman holding scales and watch. Ornamental 
border. Cream paper. Dated 1835 and 1842 on reverse. 
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Listed as living in Concord c. 1820. Married Harriet Hoar at Con- 
cord, Sept. 30, 1821. (See Concord Vital Records, p. 373; Edward Jarvis, 
Houses and People in Concord, 1810-20, in Mss. in the Concord Public 
Library.) 


John Heilig, Clock and Watch-Maker, Near Davis’s Hotel, 
Bridgeton, W. N. J. Chains, Seals, Keys, &c. 

Printed. Ornamental border. Blue paper. 

Went to Bridgeton, N. J., from Philadelphia. Worked in Bridgeton 
from 1828 to 1839, when he returned to Philadelphia. Listed in the 
Philadelphia Directories, at Germantown, in 1801-03, 1809, 1839-75. 
(Information from Carl M. Williams of Philadelphia; Brooks Palmer, 
Book of American Clocks, 1950, p. 209.) 


A. Henderson, Poughkeepsie, Clocks & Watches of every 
description repaired and warranted. 

Line-engraving, signed by Rollinson. Two women holding scales 
and anchor, with eagle above. 

Adam Henderson was born Apr. 14, 1794, son of John Henderson of 
Fishkill, N. Y.; died at Poughkeepsie, May 24, 1859. Started in the 
jewelry business in 1817. Listed in the Poughkeepsie Directories, 1856- 
60, and as a pew-holder in Christ Church, 1810-32. Was President of the 
Village in 1848, and Town Clerk, 1849-50. (See “Silversmiths of Pough- 
keepsie,” in the Year Book of the Dutchess County Historical Society, 
1945, pp. 33-4; Helen W. Reynolds, Records of Christ Church, 1911, 
p. 170; Brooks Palmer, Book of American Clocks, 1950, p. 210.) (For 
William Rollinson, see Joel Catlin.) 


Benjn Hill, Watch Maker, Cambridgeport, [Mass.]. 

Line-engraving. Woman with watch on pyramid, ornamental border. 
Cream paper. Dated 1815 on reverse. 

This was probably Benjamin Hill who was baptized Aug. 13, 1775, 
son of William and Mercy Perry Hill. A Benjamin Hill died in 1845 
at West Cambridge. (See Supplement and Index to Paige’s History of 
Cambridge, 1930, p. 379; Middlesex County Probate Records, 34,193.) 


Nathan Hobbs, Watchmaker & Jeweller, No. 9 Faneuil Hall 
Building, Boston. For Sale A variety of Watches, Timepieces, 
Jewelry & Silver Ware. 
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Line-engraving. Ornamental border. One yellow paper, one cream 
paper, both dated 1835 on reverse. 

Born at Weston, Mass., 1792, son of Nathan and Lydia Child Hobbs; 
died at Watertown, Mass., Mar. 20, 1868. Listed in the Boston Direc- 
tories, 1816-65, but at the above address only in 1834. (See New Eng- 
land Register, 1X, 259; Division of Vital Statistics, State House, Boston.) 


James R. Hobby, Watch Maker, 274 Grand Street, Near 
Eldridge. New-York. 

Line-engraving, with engraver’s name obliterated, showing only the 
address of Pearl St. Watch with elaborate border of flowers and leaves. 
Yellow paper. Dated 1845 on reverse. 

Died [1890-91?]. Listed in New York Directories, 1839-g0, but at 
above address only in 1842-48. In later life was in crockery and painting 
business. 


J. Holden, Jr.. Watch Maker & Jeweller, Springfield, Vt. 
Watches of every Description. Jewelry, Silver & Plated Ware. 

Line-engraving. Leaves and berries, ornamental border. Tan paper. 

John Holden, Jr., son of John and Sarah Clap Holden, was born at 
Dorchester, Mass., June 9, 1799; died Nov. 11, 1858, at Quincy, Mass. 
Was in Castleton, Vt., in 1833. Listed at Quincy in the Massachusetts 
Directory, 1849. (See Eben Putnam, Holden Genealogy, 1926, I, 359, I, 
437-) 


J. K. Housen, Watch & Clock Maker, Jeweller, Lewisburg, 
Union Co., Penna. 

Line-engraving. Woman and cherub with watch, ornamental border 
of leaves. White paper. 

Unknown. 


Jubal Howe, Watch Maker, at Lows, Ball & Compy. [crossed 
out], 123 [226 inserted in ink over 123] Washington St., Boston. 


Line-engraving. Cream paper. 

Born Dec. 27, 1793, at Shrewsbury, Mass., son of Daniel and Hannah 
Hall Howe; died at Newton, Mass., Feb. 2, 1874. Listed in the Boston 
Directories, 1829-69; at 123 Washington St. in 1831-48; at 226 Wash- 
ington St. in 1849-69. Listed in the Newton Directories of 1871, 1873. 
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Learned the trade of watch-making from Luther Goddard of Shrews- 
bury. In 1821 he worked at his trade in Savannah, Ga., before starting 
on a very successful career in Boston. He left $38,000 to his native 
town of Shrewsbury for the establishment of a Public Library. The 
firm of Lows [John J. and Francis], Ball [True M.] & Co. [Nathaniel C. 
Poor], Jewelers, is listed in the Boston Directories at 123 Washington 
St. in 1843-47, although with other partners at various addresses in 
other years. (See Daniel W. Howe, Howe Genealogy, 1929, pp. 124, 224; 
records in Shrewsbury Public Library.) 


Henry Hoyt, Watch Maker & Jeweller. 369 Law-Buildings, 
South Market Street, Albany. Watches & Silver Work for Sale. 

Line-engraving. Girl with large watch, cherub, and roses. Ornamental 
border. Cream paper. 

Born Apr. 2, 1801, at Norwalk, Conn., son of Job and Anna Hoyt; 
died Dec. 28, 1836, at Albany. Listed in the Albany Directories, 1833- 
36. (See David W. Hoyt, Genealogical History of the Hoyt Families, 
1871, p. 436.) 


H. E. Hoyt, Clock & Watch Maker, 104 Cherry Stt. New 
York. Watches, Jewelry, Clocks, Silver & Plated Ware, &c. 

Line-engraving, ornamental border. Yellow paper. 

Henry E. Hoyt was born Oct. 26, 1791, son of Samuel and Betsey 
Webb Hoyt. Removed to Illinois or Minnesota where he was living in 
1871. Listed in the New York Directories from 1814 to 1852, but at the 
above address only in 1837-38. (See John W. Hoyt, Genealogy of Samuel 
Hoyt and Betsey Webb, Part 1, 1939, p. 17-) 


Samuel Huckel, Watch Maker. Frankford, Penna. 
Line-engraving. Ship at sea, lighthouse. Ornamental border. White 
paper. 

. Born at Philadelphia, June 16, 1798, son of William and Susannah 
Uhl Huckel; died at Frankford, Nov. 8, 1883. Prominent in the develop- 
ment of Frankford. Listed in the Philadelphia Directories, 1818-83. 
(See American Ancestry, V1, 145.) 


Hunt & Clark, Bennington, [Vt.]. 
Line-engraving. Clock on mantelpiece with two small watches, 
ornamental border. Cream paper. Dated 1803 on reverse. 
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Jonathan Hunt was born c. 1770, son of Jonathan and Sarah Parsons 
Hunt; died at Bennington in 1843. Went to Bennington about 1794. 
Advertised as Hunt & Clark in Bennington, Vermont Gazette, Dec. 1, 
1797. The firm was dissolved about 1803. Horatio Clark was born in 
1773; died at Bennington, Jan. 27, 1833. (See Isaac Jennings, Memorials 
of a Century, 1869, pp. 322-3; Bennington, Vermont Gazette, Jan. 5, 1833.) 


A. H. Huntington, St. Albans, Vt. 

Line-engraving. Red on cream paper. 

Alfred H. Huntington was born Apr. 25, 1805, in Addison, Vt., son of 
Jonathan and Sarah Hickox Huntington; died at St. Albans, Feb. 11, 
1872. Went to St. Albans c. 1830. (See Huntington Family in America, 
1915, pp. 566-7.) 


George Huyler, Clock & Watch Maker, Washington Market, 
N. York. 

Line-engraving. Man with anchor, standing under Masonic “G.” 
Ornamental border of leaves. Blue on white paper. 

Born in 1780; died in New York, Mar. 19, 1843. Listed in the New 
York Directories, 1819-33, but at the above address only in 1819-24. 
(See New York Sun, Mar. 21, 1843.) 


R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., Makers, 51 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. This Watch is Guaranteed to Keep Good Time for One 
Year. ... Dealer should fill in date. — 190.... 

Engraved. Red on cream paper. 

Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro. [Charles H. Ingersoll] are listed as a firm 
in the New York Directories, 1888-1928, but at the above address only 
in 1903-07. Continued as Ingersoll Watch Co. Robert H. Ingersoll is 
listed in the Directories, 1882-1928. He was born Dec. 26, 1859, at 
Delta, Mich., son of Orville B. and Mary E. Beers Ingersoll; died in 
New York, Sept. 4, 1928. Well-known manufacturer of Ingersoll Dollar 
Watches, from 1892. Previously dealt in rubber stamps, novelties, and 
sporting goods. (See Lillian D. Avery, Genealogy of the Ingersoll Family, 
1926, pp. 252-4; Who Was Who, I, 1942.) Charles H. Ingersoll, brother 
of Robert H., was born at Delta, Mich., Oct. 29, 1865; died in South 
Orange, N. J., Sept. 21, 1948. Manufacturer with brother from 1887 to 
1928, and in other business ventures from that time until 1948. (See 
Avery, pp. 252-4, 315-7; Who Was Who, 11, 1950.) 
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James & Williams, Watch Makers, 55 Cornhill, Boston. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Dated 1815 on reverse. 

Joshua James died in 1824. He is listed in the Boston Directories 
alone, 1810, 1813, as above only in 1816, alone in 1820-23. (See Suffolk 
County Probate Records, 27,368.) Deodat Williams was born c. 1794; 
died at Bedford, Mass., in 1857. He is listed in the Boston Directories 
only as above in 1816, with Eli Johnson in 1818, and in the soda shop 
business in 1821-50. (See Middlesex County Probate Records, Will 
44,805.) 


Jennings & Lander, Watch Makers, 94 Fulton Street, New 
York. Watches & Jewelry. 

Line-engraving. Eagle, ornamental border. Green paper. 

Oscar S. Jennings is listed in the New York Directories, 1837-58, 
but with firm name at above address only in 1846-54. Tobias D. Lander 
is listed in the New York Directories from 1837 to 1870. 


J. Johnson, No. 13 Merrimack Street, Lowell, Mass. Watches 
& Clocks, Jewelry, & Fancy Goods. 

Line-engraving. One blue and one green paper. 

Jonathan Johnson was born at Groton, Mass., Aug. 7, 1818, son of 
Jonathan and Susan Nutting Johnson; died at Lowell, Mar. 3, 1913. 
Listed in the Lowell Directories, 1842-1913, but not at the above ad- 
dress. At the time of his death he was the oldest working jeweler in 
New England and the oldest Mason in Eastern Massachusetts. (See 
Boston Transcript, Mar. 5, 1913; date of death in Lowell Directory of 


1914.) 


R. Johnston, Clock & Watch Maker, No. 136 South Front 
2 doors above the Drawbridge, Philada. Patent Lever and Plain 
Watches, Chains, Seals, Keys, Jewellery, &c. 

Line-engraving, signed by Tiller. Ornamental border. Cream paper. 
Dated 1835 on reverse. 

Robert Johnston is listed in the Philadelphia Directories, 1825, 1831- 
62, but at the above address only in 1835-57. Robert Tiller, Jr., is 
listed in the Philadelphia Directories, 1818-35. (See David M. Stauffer, 
American Engravers, 1907, p. 272.) 
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George Jones, Watch and Clock Maker, No. 25 Market Street, 
Wilmington, [Del.]. Sea Compasses Repaired. 

Line-engraving. Garland of leaves with shield in center. Cream 
paper. 

Born Mar. 1, 1784, son of Theophilus and Mary Eccles Jones; died 
Aug. 15, 1867, at Wilmington, and was buried in the Wilmington and 
Brandywine Cemetery. Began work at Wilmington c. 1800. Listed in 
the Wilmington Directories, 1814-67. Was at the above address previous 
to 1833. Was also a dentist. Was President of the Delaware Fire 
Insurance Co., City Council Member, Director of the Bank of Wilming- 
ton and Brandywine, and a real estate dealer. Is known to have made 
three mantel clocks, one of which is in the Delaware Historical Society 
at Wilmington. (Information from the Delaware Historical Society; 
Henry C. Conrad, “Old Delaware Clock-Makers,” in the Delaware 
Historical Society Papers, XX, 27-8, with portrait; Vital Records in the 
State Archives Commission at Dover, Del.; Brooks Palmer, Book of 
American Clocks, 1950, p. 225.) 


George Jones, Watch & Clock Maker, No. 25 Market Street, 
Wilmington, [Del.]. 

Line-engraving. Eagle holding watch, with large eye above. Orna- 
mental border. Cream paper. 

(See previous entry.) 


Jones & Cooper, Watch & Clock Maker, No. 95 Market Street, 
Wilmington, [Del.]. 

Line-engraving. Eagle holding watch, with large eye above. Orna- 
mental border. Cream paper. 

(For Jones, see previous entry.) Isaac M. Cooper was the son of Amos 
Cooper of Gloucester Co., N. J. Worked in Woodbury, N. J., in 1811, 
and in Trenton, N. J., c. 1805-20. Was a member of a prominent 
Quaker family. Moved to Yorktown, S. C. about 1825. Was back in 
Woodbury in 1828. (Information from Carl M. Williams, of Phila- 
delphia.) 


J. L. Kenniston, Watch Maker, No. 56 Elm St., Manchester, 
[N. H.]. Watches of every description repaired & warranted. 
Line-engraving. Woman and child, with large watch. Yellow paper. 
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Jonathan L. Kenniston was born Oct. 10, 1817 in Alexandria, Ont.; 
died July 28, 1884. Went to Manchester about 1835. Listed in the 
Manchester Directories, 1846-60. (See Menchester Mirror, July 28, 
1884.) 


J. V. Kettell, Watchmaker, 32 Court Street, Boston. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Cream paper. Dated 1851 on 
reverse. 

Joshua V. Kettell was born July 18, 1821, son of John P. and Maria 
Kettell of Worcester; died at Boston, Sept. 19, 1896. Listed in the 
Boston Directories, 1844-96, but at the above address only in 1844-53. 
(See Worcester Births, Marriages and Deaths, 1894; Boston Transcript, 
Sept. 21, 1896.) 


Matthew Kingman, Woburn, [Mass.]. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border with large watch in center, and 
verses. Orange paper. Dated 1847 on reverse. 

Born Feb. 24, 1807, son of Eliphalet and Zilpha Edson Kingman. 
(See Bradford Kingman, History of North Bridgewater, Mass., 1866, 
pp. 562-3, 567.) 


T. M. Lamb, Watch Maker, Harrington Corner, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. White paper. 

Thomas M. Lamb was born at Worcester, June 26, 1830, son of Isaac 
and Betsey Lamb; died Dec. 29, 1881. Listed in the Worcester Direc- 
tories, 1852-81. (See Worcester Births, Marriages and Deaths, 1894; 
Boston Transcript, Dec. 30, 1881; Worcester, Massachusetts Spy, Dec. 
29, 1881.) 


D. H. Lane, Watchmaker and Jeweler, Front Street, No. 52, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Printed. Border of type ornaments. Pale green. 

David H. Lane was born Nov. 27, 1836, son of David and Hannah 
(Lane) Lane; died Aug. 15, 1881. Listed in the Gloucester Directories, 
1870 (first Directory)—81, but not at the above address in those years. 
(See Gloucester Vital Records; James H. Fitts, Lane Genealogy, 1902, III, 
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James Latimer, Clock & Watch Maker, No. 94 Chesnut Street, 
One door below Third St. Philada. 

Line-engraving. Small eagle with watch, and wreath of thistles, a 
graceful design. Brown on cream paper. 

Born in 1794; died Sept. 14, 1826. Listed in the Philadelphia Direc- 
tories, 1811-22. (See Burial Records, Philadelphia Board of Health, 
p. 137, in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 


David Laverack, Watch Maker, Van Houten-St., Paterson, 
N. J. 

Printed. Cut of watch in center, ornamental border. Yellow paper. 

Died [1889-907]. In 1850 he was conducting his business on Main 
Street, according to Kirkbride’s New Jersey Business Directory, 1850, 
and he is listed in the Paterson Directories for 1857, 1859, 1870-90, on 
Main Street. His widow Mary is listed in the Paterson Directory of 


1890-91. 


Lorenzo F. Lee, Clock and Watch-Maker, Bridgeton, W. N. J. 
Ingraving Neatly Executed. 

Printed. Ornamental border. Blue paper. Dated 1842 on reverse. 

Lorenzo F. Lee was born Nov. 23, 1816, son of Thomas and Rhoda 
Murphy Lee; died July 17, 1848. (See Thomas Cushing, History of the 
Counties of Gloucester, Salem, and Cumberland, N. J., 1883, p. 722; 
information from Carl M. Williams of Philadelphia.) 


Caleb Leland, Templeton, Massachusetts. Watches, Made, 
Repaired, and Warranted. 

Line-engraving. White paper. 

Born in 1784, son of John and Caroline Jones Leland; died June 16, 
1810. (See Templeton Vital Records; Sherman Leland, Leland Magazine, 


1850, p. 24.) 


Tunis Lewis, Watch & Clock Maker, New-York. 
Line-engraving. Girl under tree, with anchor. Brown on white paper. 
Listed in the New York Directories only in 1869-70. 


J. W. Lingg, Watchmaker & Jeweller, No. 1206 Pine St., 
Philadelphia. 
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Printed, with cut of watch. Border of type ornaments. Cream paper. 

Joseph W. Lingg died [1908-09?], as his widow Mary is listed in 
Philadelphia Directory of 1909. Listed in Directories, 1857-1908, but 
alone at above address only in 1861. 


A. Lockwood, Watch Maker, 110 Cherry Street 3 doors below 
Catherine Market, New York. 

Line-engraving. Girl with anchor. Cream paper. 

Alfred Lockwood was born May 6, 1797, at Norwalk, Conn., son of 
Ebenezer and Mary Godfrey Lockwood; died Jan. 17, 1844. Listed in 
the New York Directories, 1817-44, but at the above address only in 
1824-37. (See Frederic A. Holden, Descendants of Robert Lockwood, 
1889, p. 363; New York Evening Post, Jan. 18, 1844.) 


Lumsden, Watch & Clock Maker From England. Main Street, 
Norfolk, Virga. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Cream paper. Dated 1807 on 
reverse. 

Thomas Lumsden is listed in the Norfolk Directory in 1806-07. 
Married Mary Everedge, Nov. 20, 1805. (See George H. Tucker, 
Abstracts from Norfolk City Marriage Books, 1934, p. 27-) 


J. McDowell, Clock & Watch Maker, two doors above the 
Draw Bridge, Philada. 

Line-engraving. Festoon with small watch, ornamental border. 
White paper. This is one of our earliest and most interesting watch 
papers. 

James McDowell died July 30, 1808. Listed in the Philadelphia 
Directories, 1794-1808. Advertised in the Philadelphia, Federal Gazette, 
Dec. 10, 1798, that he had moved his business to 130 South Front 
Street. (See Philadelphia, Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, Aug. 4, 
1808.) 


J. McKee, Chester, So. Carolina. Clocks made—& Watches 
carefully repaired. Most kinds of Jewellery Work. 

Line-engraving. Father Time holding hour-glass. Dark green on 
cream paper. 
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John McKee was working in Chester in 1816. (See E. Milby Burton, 
South Carolina Silversmiths, 1942, p. 214; Brooks Palmer, Book of 
American Clocks, 1950, p. 237.) 


Jno. McKee, Watch & Clock Maker, Chester, South-Carolina. 

Line-engraving. Crude figure of child holding watch, also ship and 
eagle. Dark green on cream paper. 

(See previous entry.) 


H. A. M’Master, Watch Maker and Jeweller, 334 South 2d st., 
Between Plumb and German sts., Philad. 

Type-set. Ornamental border. Yellow paper. Dated 1847 on reverse. 

Hugh A. M’Master is listed in Philadelphia Directories, 1839-60, 
but at the above address only in 1839-56. 


A. Judson Macomber, Watch Maker and Jeweler, No. 2 Bacon 
Block, Nonantum Square, Newton Corner, Mass. 

Printed. Small watch. Orange paper. 

Adoniram Judson Macomber was born in 1826, son of Samuel F. and 
Rebecca Macomber; died Feb. 14, 1895. Listed in the Newton Direc- 
tories, 1868-go. Removed to Boston in 1891, but disappeared from the 
Boston Directories after 1894. (See Records in the Newton Free 
Library.) 


F. McStocker, Watch Maker, No. 150 South Street, Philada. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Cream paper. 

Francis McStocker died [1864-65?], as his wife Lydia is listed in the 
Philadelphia Directory of 1865. Listed in the Directories, 1831-51, 1854 
64, but at the above address only in 1854. (See Brooks Palmer, Book 
of American Clocks, 1950, p. 237-) 


P. Mason, Clock & Watch Maker, Somerville, N. J. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. White paper. Dated 1841 on 
reverse. 

Pethuel Mason was born at Unity, Me., June 10, 1809, son of Jonas 
and Abiah Bryant Mason; died at Somerville, N. J., Feb. 3, 1872. 
Moved from Boston to New York in 1832, and to Somerville, N. J., in 
1839. (See Edna W. Mason, Descendants of Capt. Hugh Mason, 1937, 
p. 215.) 
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J. Menzies, Watch Maker, Corner of Front & Spruce Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Line-engraving. Woman with anchor and watch. Ornamental 
border. Cream paper. 

John Menzies is listed in the Philadelphia Directories, 1804-68, but 
at the above address only in 1818-24. (See Brooks Palmer, Book of 
American Clocks, 1950, p. 241.) 


I. S. & H. Miller, Watch Makers, Schenectady, [N. Y.]. Also 
Gold and Silver Work. Repeating, Horizontal, and every de- 
scription of Gold and Silver Watches, Sold & Repaired. 

Line-engraving. Trees and buildings. Cream paper. 

Isaac S. & Henry Miller advertised in 1815-16; Isaac S. Miller ad- 
vertised in 1813-32; Issac S. Miller & Co. advertised in 1822-26. Henry 
Miller advertised his grocery store in 1825. (See George B. Cutten, 
Silversmiths of New York, 1939, p. 29; information from Schenectady 
City Historian, William B. Efner, 1951, in American Antiquarian Society 
files.) 


Jno. S. Miller, Natches, [Miss.], Clocks & Watches Repaired & 
Warranted by. 

Line-engraving, signed by Kneass, Phila. Father Time under a tree, 
with castle in background. Brown on cream paper. 

A native of Scotland; died at Baton Rouge, La., 1821. (See Boston, 
Columbian Centinel, July 11, 1821.) William Kneass was born in 
Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 25, 1780, son of Christopher and Anna J. Feltman 
Kneass; died in Philadelphia, Aug. 27, 1840. Listed in the Philadelphia 
Directories, 1805-40. In 1824 he was apparently engraving at the 
United States Mint. (See Anna J. Magee, Memorials of the Kneass 
Family, 1919, pp. 6-7.) 


Molyneux, Watch Maker, 222 Broad Way (corner of Ann Stt.), 
New-York. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. White paper. 

Joseph Molyneux is listed in the New York Directories, 1819-46, but 
at the above address only in 1828-30. In the Directories of 1848-52 he 
is listed as “late watchmaker.” 


| 
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Andrew Montgomery, Chronometer & Watch Maker, 46 Market 
Street, Baltimore. 

Line-engraving. Three cherubs with a watch, enclosed in a border 
of roses and vines, a very handsome engraving. Cream paper. A die 
proof impression, signed in ink: “J. B. L. fecit,” in the hand of James B. 
Longacre. 

Andrew Montgomery is listed in the Baltimore Directories only in 
1824-27. James B. Longacre was born Aug. 11, 1794, in Delaware 
County, Pa., son of Peter Longacre; died at Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1869. 
Engraver to the United States Mint, noted as an accomplished line- 
engraver. (See David M. Stauffer, American Engravers, 1907, p. 164; 
Dictionary of American Biography.) 


Moses L. Morse, Keene, New-Hampshire. Perpendicular, 
Horizontal and Plain Watches made by. All kinds of Watches 
carefully repaired. 

Printed, with border of type ornaments. Cream paper. Dated 1804 
on reverse. 

Born May 19, 1781, at Sutton, Mass., son of Moody and Abigail 
Leland Morse; died at Worcester, Mass., Sept. 2, 1831. Invented first 
pin-making machine in this country, during the War of 1812; also 
patented scales for weighing coins hydrostatically. Established a cutlery 
factory in Worcester. (See William A. Benedict, History of Sutton, Mass., 
1878, pp. 243, 286, 698; J. Howard Morse, Morse Genealogy, 1903-05, 
p. 292; Sutton Vital Records.) 


Moses L. Morse, Watch Maker, Cambridge Port, [Mass.]. 

Line-engraving. Woman with watch on pyramid, ornamental 
border. White paper. Dated 1809 on reverse. 

(See previous entry.) 


M. Moses, Watch Maker & Repairer, Peekskill, N. York. 


Line-engraving. Two women seated, ornamental border. Yellow paper. 

Martin Moses was born Dec. 16, 1793, son of Martin and Roxy 
Haskell Moses; died in May, 1893. Lived in Somers fourteen years and 
in Peekskill thirty-nine years. Learned his trade in Worcester and 
Springfield, Mass. (See Zebina Moses, Historical Sketches of John 
Moses .. . also a Genealogical Record of Descendants, 1907, II, 155-6.) 
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Martin Moses. No. — Repaired by. Spoons, Spectacles, &c. 
Peekskill, [N. Y.]. 

Printed, with border of type ornaments. One very thin yellow paper, 
one pink paper. 

(See previous entry.) 


Moss, Watch Maker, &c., [Roch]dale, |Mass.]. 

Line-engraving. Woman with Father Time. Blue on white paper. 
Dated 1818 on reverse. 

Unknown. 


Jordan Mott (late the firm of Mott & Morrell), Clock & Watch 
Maker, 247 Pearl Street, (between Beekman and Burling Slips), 
New York. Warranted Clocks & Watches. Gold and Silver work 
on the lowest terms. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Cream paper. Dated 1812 
on reverse. 

(See Mott & Morrell.) 


Mott & Morrell (late of the firm of Mitchell & Mott), Clock & 
Watch Makers, 247 Pearl Street, (between Beekman and Burling 
Slips), New York. Warranted Clocks & Watches. Gold and 
Silver work on the lowest terms. 

Line-engraving, signed by P. Maverick. Ornamental border. Cream 
paper. 

This firm is listed at the above address in the New York Directories, 
1804-09. Jordan Mott was born Feb. 6, 1768, son of Isaac and Anne 
Coles Mott; died in Bloomingdale, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1840. Listed in the 
New York Directories, 1802-38. (See E. D. Harris, Descendants of 
Adam Mott, 1906, p. 4; New York Evening Post, Jan. 10, 1840.) Jacob 
Morrell, cabinet-maker, is listed in the New York Directories, 1800-08. 
Presumably died in 1808 as his widow is listed in 1809. (For Peter 
Maverick, see entry under William H. C. Riggs.) 


Munn & Jones, Watch Makers, Greenfield, Mass. 

Line-engraving. Spray of leaves, ornamental border. White paper. 

Elisha Munn, Jr., was the son of Elisha and Eunice Munn of Gill, 
Mass. He married Susanna Severance, July 6, 1812. The announcement 
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of the partnership is in the Greenfield Gazette of Apr. 24, 1827, and the dis- 
solution on Oct. 6, 1828, is noted in the issue of Nov. 4, 1828. Albert 
Jones was in Greenfield in 1835. (See Francis M. Thompson, History 
of Greenfield, 1904, II, 1072; Gill Vital Records.) 


E. H. Nutter & Co., Dover, N. H. Watches & Clocks Repaired 
and Warranted By. Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware for Sale. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Yellow paper. Dated 1847 
on reverse. 

Enoch H. Nutter was born in 1801; died at Dover, Apr. 2, 1880. 
Listed in the Dover Directories, 1830-60. (See John R. Ham, Record of 
Marriages in Dover, p. 102, in Mss., in Dover Public Library.) 


D. Oliver, Watch & Clock Maker, Plainfield, [N. J.]. Improve 
Time, for it ends in Eternity. Money Given for Old Gold & 
Silver. 

Line-engraving. Woman with anchor. White paper. 

Worked in 1800’s. (See Brooks Palmer, Book of American Clocks, 
1950, p. 252.) 


William R. Otis, Clock and Watch Maker, Directly opposite 
the Court House, Mauch Chunk, Pa. Rings, Chains, Jewelery, 
Pencils, Keys, Seals, Gold Pens, &c. 

Printed. Cuts of two watches. 

Born Oct. 16, 1817, son of Stephen and Betsey Weidger Daniels Otis; 
died Dec. 7, 1862. Was a 33rd degree Mason. (See William A. Otis, 
Genealogical and Historical Memoir of the Otis Family, 1924, p. 292; 
Mauch Chunk Gazette, Dec. 8, 1862.) 


Wm. B. Parker, Camden, and Cheraw, So. Ca. 182-. Watches 
carefully Repaired and Warranted. 

Line-engraving, signed by Wright, Charleston, So. Ca. Angel writing 
on large stone beneath tree. Colored in contemporary hand. Cream 
paper. 

Working c. 1821. Listed in the Camden Business Directories, 1816- 
24. (See E. Milby Burton, South Carolina Silversmiths, 1942, p. 9.) 
Charles C. Wright, engraver, is listed in the Charleston Directory for 
1822. He was Director of the new Academy of Fine Arts in Charleston, 
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1821. (See Anna W. Rutledge, “Artists in Life of Charleston,” in the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, XXXIX, Part 2, 


pp. 138, 227.) 


John J. Parry, 243 Market Street, Philada. All kinds of 
Watches & Clocks Sold & Repair’d by. 

Line-engraving, signed by Jones. Ornamental border. Cream paper. 

Born in 1773, son of Caleb and Elizabeth Jacobs Parry; died Apr. 29, 
1835. Listed in the Philadelphia Directories, 1793-1835, but at 243 
High [Market] Street only in 1805-11. He was the nephew of Mrs. 
David Rittenhouse (Hannah Jacobs) and inherited David Rittenhouse’s 
clock-making tools. (See Pennsyloania Magazine, I, 470; Philadelphia, 
American Daily Advertiser, May 1, 1835; Maurice Brix, List of Phila- 
delphia Silversmiths, 1920, p. 79; information from Carl M. Williams 
of Philadelphia, from will of Mrs. Rittenhouse.) Benjamin Jones was 
working in Philadelphia from 1798. Listed in the Directories, 1807-45. 
(See David M. Stauffer, American Engravers, 1907, Part 1, p. 147.) 


Alexr. Patterson, Clock & Watch Maker, 63 Market Street. 
Wilmington, [Del.]. Patent Lever and Plain Watches. Chains, 
Seals, Keys, Jewellery &c. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Cream paper. 

Born 1821; drowned near Wilmington, Sept. 3, 1856. Listed in the 
1853 Wilmington Directory at 51 Market Street. (See Tatna!! ‘Tomb- 
stone Collection, New Castle County volume, p. 288, in the Delaware 
Public Archives Commission, Dover, Del.; Wilmington Journal and 


Statesman, Sept. 5, 1856.) 


Patton & Jones, Watch Makers. No. 44 Market Street, 5 
doors below Second, Philadelphia. Import & sell Wholesale & 
Retail Clocks & Watches of every description, & all Kinds of 
Watch Makers Tools and Materials. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. 

This firm is listed in the Philadelphia Directories in 1804-14, at the 
above address. Abraham Patton is listed from 1799 to 1822. No Jones 
is listed as a watchmaker in the Directories for those years. (See 
Maurice Brix, List of Philadelphia Silversmiths, 1920, pp. 56, 79.) 
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Josiah Penfield, Clock & Watch Maker, Savannah, [Ga.]. 

Line-engraving. Clock face, sun, moon, and Masonic symbols of 
column, hour-glass, candles, square, and compass. Ornamental border. 
Cream paper. 

Born June 6, 1785, at Fairfield, Conn., son of Nathaniel and Rachel 
Marquand Penfield; died at Rye, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1828. When a small 
boy, he moved to Savannah and was apprenticed to his uncle, Isaac 
Marquand, silversmith. Became sole owner of business in 1821 and was 
very successful. Left a bequest which helped to establish Mercer Insti- 
tute in 1833 at Penfield, Ga., the beginning of Mercer University, now 
at Macon, Ga. (Information from the Georgia Historical Society; Vital 
Records in the Connecticut State Library, Hartford; New York Genea- 


logical and Biographical Record, LX, 155.) 


Tho. Perry, Watch Maker & Jeweller, Westerly, R. I. 

Line-engraving, signed by Whitney. Woman holding small watch, 
seated under tree. White paper. 

Thomas Perry was born at Westerly, June 6, 1814, son of Thomas and 
Elizabeth Foster Perry; died there, Dec. 23, 1898. Listed in the New 
England Mercantile Directory, 1849. Remained in business until 
1865. (See obituary notice in scrapbook in the Westerly Public Library.) 
The engraver may have been Elias J. Whitney who was born c. 1800 and 
is listed in the New York Directories, 1848-59, and in the Brooklyn 
Directories until 1892. (See W. J. Linton, History of Wood Engraving, 
1882, p. 25.) 


James D. Phillips, Watch Maker, 277 Hudson St., New York. 

Line-engraving, signed by Reed & Bissell. Woman holding a watch, 
seated under tree. Ornamental border. Cream paper. 

James D. Phillips was born Feb. 6, 1804; died at New York, June 13, 
1835. Listed in the New York Directories, 1823-35, but at the above 
address only in 1828-30. In 1834-35 he was listed as a Customs House 
measurer. (See S. Whitney Phoenix, Whitney Family, 1878, I, 387.) 
E. F. Reed, engraver, is listed in the New York Directories, 1825-29. 
Frederick Bissell, engraver, is listed in 1825-26, 1828-30. 


Phinney & Mead, Watch Makers and Jewellers, Montpelier, 
Vt. Clocks, Watches, & Jewelry, Silver Spoons, Fancy Goods &c. 
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Line-engraving. Blue paper. 

Truman C. Phinney was born Apr. 11, 1827, at Middlesex, Vt., son 
of Elisha and Priscilla Wentworth Phinney; died at Montpelier, Dec. 
16, 1901. Moved to Montpelier in 1849 and later ran a book store. Was 
elected Sergeant at Arms of State in 1870 and Deputy Secretary of 
State in 1891. (See Vital Records at Montpelier; State of Vermont 
Legislative Souvenir, 1896.) Almon A. Mead was the son of Joel and 
Lucy Langdon Mead; died in 1888 or 1889. Listed in Walton’s Vermont 
Register from 1849 to 1888, but with Phinney only in 1851-64. (See 
Vital Records at Montpelier; Abby M. Hemenway, Vermont Historical 
Gazetteer, 1882, 1V, 528.) 


John O. Pitkin, Store of Watches, Jewelry, Silver Ware, &c., 
No. 12 State Street, Hartford, Ct. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Orange paper. This is the 
largest watch paper in the collection, measuring two and one-half inches 
in diameter. 

Born Dec. 2, 1803, at East Hartford, son of John and Olive Forbes 
Pitkin; died at Providence, R. I., May 21, 1891. Was a pioneer in the 
manufacture of solid silverware, from 1826 to 1849. Listed in the Hart- 
ford Directories at the above address from 1842 to 1849, and in the 
Providence Directories from 1887 to 1891. (See A. P. Pitkin, Pitkin 
Family, 1887, pp. 65, 130; Providence Directory of 1891; George M. 
Curtis, Early Silver of Connecticut, 1913, p. 107.) 


The Right Honourable William Pitt. 
(See Georgius III Rex.) 


Jos.h Pope, Watch & Clock Maker, 36 Marlboro.h Street, 
Boston. A Variety of Watches for Sale. 

Line-engraving. Border of blossoms and leaves. Cream paper. 
Dated 1802 on reverse. 

Born Nov. 19, 1748, son of Robert and Phebe Pope; died at Augusta, 
Me., 1826 (?). Constructed the first planetarium made in America, 
1776-86, which went to Harvard College. Listed in the Boston Direc- 
tories, 1789-1803, but at the above address only in 1800-03. (See 
Charles H. Pope, History of the Pope Family, 1888, pp. 305, 311; Brooks 
Palmer, Book of American Clocks, 1950, p. 260; Boston, Columbian 
Centinel, Aug. 16, 1826.) 
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Robert Pope, Watch Maker, Hallowell, Me. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Cream paper. Dated 1832 on 
reverse. 

Born in Boston, Aug. 24, 1794, son of Joseph Pope (see previous 
entry); died in July, 1870. (See Hallowell Birth Records, 1924, p. 238; 
Charles H. Pope, History of the Pope Family, 1888, pp. 305, 311; Charles 
E. L. Wingate, History of the Wingate Family, 1886, p. 168.) 


F. J. Posey, Watch & Clock Maker, Hagerstown, Md. All kinds 
of Silverware & Jewelry for Sale, Made to Order and Netly 
Repaired. Gold & Silver Spectacles. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. White paper. 

Frederick J. Posey died in 1881. Began work c. 1820. Was living at 
Hagerstown in 1830. Will probated Oct. 25, 1881. (See letter from the 
Washington County Free Library of Hagerstown, Oct. 29, 1949, in 
American Antiquarian Society files; J. Hall Pleasants, Maryland Silver- 
smiths, 1930, pp. 239, 301.) 


F. H. Putnam, Watch Maker, & Jeweller, Worcester, Mass. 
Dealer in Spectacles, Rich Jewellery, and Fancy-Goods. 


Line-engraving. Woman with large watch, eagle holding small watch. 
Very thin cream paper. 

Fayette H. Putnam was born in 1819, son of Stephen and Betsey 
Putnam; died at Worcester, March 23, 1857. Listed in Worcester 
Directories from 1844 to 1850 as spectacles manufacturer, and from 
1851 to 1857 as a jeweler. (See Worcester City Clerk’s Records.) 


Isaac Reed, Clock & Watch Maker, 176 North Second Street, 
Corner of Vine, Philada. Chains, Seals, & Keys. Silver Spoons, 
Thimbles &c. 

Line-engraving. Masonic emblem at top, with ornamental border. 


Cream paper. 
Listed in Philadelphia Directories, 1813-58, but alone at the above 


address only in 1823-29, 1843-44. Listed “& Son” in 1830-42, 1845-58. 


Isaac Reed, Clock and Watch Maker, In the Borough of Frank- 
ford [Philadelphia, Pa.]. 


Printed, with border of type ornaments. Cream paper. 
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Apparently the same Isaac Reed as the preceding, listed in Phila- 
delphia Directories, 1813-58. 


Franklin Richmond, Watch Maker, Market Street, Providence, 
[R. I.]. 

Line-engraving, signed by Hamlin. White paper. 

Franklin Richmond was born at Little Compton, R. I., July 14, 1792, 
son of Dr. Benjamin and Sarah Church Richmond; died Feb. 8, 1869. 
Listed in the Providence Directories in 1824-58. (See Joshua B. Rich- 
mond, Richmond Family, 1897, p. 202.) William Hamlin was born in 
Providence, Oct. 15, 1772, son of Samuel and Thankful Ely Hamlin; 
died there, Nov. 22, 1869. (See H. Franklin Andrews, Hamlin Family, 
1900, p. 144; David M. Stauffer, American Engravers, 1907, p. 116.) 


Wm. H. C. Riggs, Clock & Watch Maker, 67 S. Front Street, 
[torn] doors below Chesnut Street, East Side, Philadelphia. 

Line-engraving, signed by P. Maverick, Durand & Co. Ornamental 
border. Cream paper. 

William H. C. Riggs is listed in the Philadelphia Directories in 1819, 
1825-63, but at the above address only in 1830-39. He was noted for 
making banjo clocks for steamship lines, Pennsylvania railroads, also 
banks and commercial firms. (See Carl W. Drepperd, American Clocks, 
1947, p. 268; letter from Ernest A. Cramer, Oct. 6, 1950, in American 
Antiquarian Society files.) Peter Maverick was born in New York, 
Oct. 22, 1780, son of Peter R. and Anne Reynolds Maverick; died June 
7, 1831. The above firm name was adopted in 1818, with partners Asher 
B. and Cyrus Durand, and the partnership was dissolved in 1820. It is 
probable that this watch paper was engraved by the Maverick firm in 
1819, when Riggs was at 89 Chesnut Street, and later the new address 
was re-engraved on the plate. (See Stephen D. Stephens, The Mavericks, 
1950, pp. 48-55; Dictionary of American Biography.) 


George Robbins, Watch Maker, 345 Market St. above gth 
North Side, Philada. Watches, Clocks, & Jewellery Cleaned & 
Repaired, by. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Orange paper. 

Listed in Philadelphia Directories, 1833-50, but at above address 
only in 1844-50. 
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Caleb Rogers, Clock & Watch Maker, At the Dial, Newton, 
[Mass.]. 

Line-engraving. Handsome border of flowers and leaves, with clock 
at the top, one of the earliest watch papers in the collection. One black 
on white paper, one red on white paper. 

Born Apr. 19, 1765, son of Lieut. John and Hannah Rogers; died 
Mar. 9, 1839. (See Newton Vital Records; Francis Jackson, History of 
Newton, 1854, p. 403.) 


William Rogers, Exchange Building, South Front, Hartford, 
[Conn.]. Chronometer, Repeating, Patent Lever, Horizontal & 
Plain Watches, Repaired by. 

William [H.] Rogers was born May 13, 1801, son of Asa and Sarah 
Reynolds Rogers; died Feb. 17, 1873. In the jewelry business from 1825 
to 1847 and then in the silverware business. Was founder of the famous 
Rogers Brothers, 1847, plated silver. (See Hartford Courant, Feb. 22, 
1873; James S. Rogers, James Rogers and Descendants, 1902, pp. 123, 
192.) 


Henry Rose, Watch & Clock Maker, Jeweller, &c. 1008 South 
St. Four Doors above Tenth, South Side. Philada. Plate & 
Jewellery Carefully Repaired. 

Line-engraving. Yellow paper. 

Born about 1835, son of David Rose; died 1883(?). Listed in Phila- 
delphia Directories, 1853-83, but at above address only in 1858-79. 


T. Russell, Watch Maker, Woodstock, Vt. 


Line-engraving. Two women in front of a jeweler’s window, a most 
interesting design. Cream paper. 

Col. Thomas Russell was born in 1799 at Northampton, Mass.; 
died at Woodstock, Vt., Nov. 2, 1871. Went to Greenfield, Mass., 
to learn the silversmith trade, then to Mackinaw for a year, and then 
to Walpole, N. H. Was in Windsor, Vt., in 1823, and then removed to 
Woodstock where he bought the business of Joseph Vaughan, watch- 
maker. (See Woodstock, Vermont Standard, Nov. 9, 1871.) 


: 
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Thomas Russell, Clock and Watch Maker, Woodstock, Vt. 
Line-engraving. Eagle and small watch. Ornamental border. Cream 


paper. 
(See preceding entry.) 


John Sargent, Watch Maker, broad-street, No. 119, Charles- 
ton, [S. C.]. 

Line-engraving. Large watch with garland of flowers. Ornamental 
border. Cream paper. 

Unknown. Possibly this is the John Sargent who advertised his work 
at Wilmington, N. C. in 1821. (See Brooks Palmer, Book of American 
Clocks, 1950, p. 271; George B. Cutten, Silversmiths of North Carolina, 
1948, p. 70.) 


Geo. E. Sawyer, Watch Maker and Jeweller. Feltonville, Mass. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Brown oil-stained paper, 
probably white in original state. 

Born c. 1839, son of Moses L. and Maria Quimby Sawyer; died about 
1865. Was in the Civil War, 25th Massachusetts Regiment, Company 
A. Feltonville was part of Marlborough, Mass. (See George T. Little, 
Descendants of George Little, 1882, pp. 134-5; Andrew E. Ford, History 
of Clinton, Mass., 1896, p. 646; William R. Felton, Genealogical History 
of the Felton Family, 1935, p. 169.) 


Joel Sawyer, Watch Maker, Bolton, Mass. 

Line-engraving. Girl and tree, ornamental border of flowers and 
leaves. Yellow paper. 

Born July 24, 1805, son of Joseph and Ruth Walcott Sawyer; died 
Sept. 10, 1897. Made ear-rings also, and later was a wheelwright and 
had a blacksmith shop. Made coffins in his mill. (See Bolton Vital 
Records; History of Bolton, 1938, pp. 201, 222. 


“Alvah Skinner, Watch Maker and Jeweller, No. 63 Congress 
St., Boston. Watches & Time pieces Repd. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Cream paper. 

Born 1807; died Jan. 23, 1883. Listed in the Boston Directories, 
1830-80, but at the above address only in 1830-31. (See Boston Tran- 
script, Jan. 24, 1883; Henry W. Moulton, Moulton Annals, 1906, p. 273.) 
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Jesse Smith, Jr., Watch Maker, Essex Street, Salem, [Mass.]. 
Watches for Sale. Chronometers Adjusted. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border of leaves and blossoms. Buff 
paper. Dated 1841 on reverse. 

Born Dec. 12, 1789, at Ipswich, Mass., son of Aaron and Lucy Baker 
Smith; died at Salem, July 4, 1866. Went to Salem when young and 
learned the trade from Benjamin Balch (see Balch & Smith). Appar- 
ently added “Jr.” to his name after moving to Salem, since a relative 
of that name was living in Salem at the time. Listed in the Salem 
Directories, 1837 (first Directory)-66. (See Essex Institute Historical 
Collections, III, 211-2, VI, 208; Vital Records in Salem City Clerk’s 
Office.) 


Jesse Smith, Watch Maker, No. 262, Essex Street, Salem, 
[Mass.]. Chronometers & Watches for Sale. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border of leaves and blossoms. Orange 
paper. Dated 1861 on reverse. 

(See Jesse Smith, Jr. According to the Salem Directories, he dropped 
the “Jr.” after his relative of that name died in 1844.) 


Sidney D. Smith, Watch Maker, Lansingburgh, [N. Y.]. Gold 
& Silver Work. 

Line-engraving. Two cherubs holding a watch. Ornamental border. 
Cream paper. Dated 1835, 1837, and 1839 on reverse. 

Born 1806, son of David Smith, watchmaker; died at Lansingburgh, 
Feb. 2, 1875. Was Postmaster for nearly twenty years. (See Lansing- 
burgh Gazette, Feb. 6, 1875.) 


D. P. Smyth, Watch And Clock Maker, 311 Market Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Jewelry Repaired at Short Notice. 

Woodcut. Ornamental border. Green paper. 

David P. Smyth was born in 1825; died at Wilmington, Oct. 29, 1896. 
Listed in the Wilmington Directories, 1859-96, but at the above address 
in 1865-96. (See Wilmington, Every Evening, Oct. 31, 1896, in the 
Delaware Historical Society.) 
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George Solliday, Clock & Watch Maker. Montg’yville, Mont- 
gomery County, Penna. Clocks and Watches repaired On the 
most reasonable terms. 

Line-engraving. Handsome design of garlands of flowers and orna- 
mental border, with small clock in center. One cream paper dated 1867 
on reverse, one blue paper dated 1871. 

Born 1796, son of Benjamin and Margaret Kramer Solliday; died 
Aug. 21, 1871. (From gravestone in Baptist Meeting-House Cemetery 
at Montgomeryville, Pa.) 


Solliday, Clock & Watch Maker, Green St. near Fifth, Phila- 
delphia. 

Printed inside a shield. Silver on blue paper. Dated 1858 on reverse. 

Wellington W. Solliday was apparently the son of Daniel H. Solliday, 
watchmaker. Listed in the Philadelphia Directories, 1851-71. (See 
letter from George H. Eckhardt of Philadelphia, Dec. 20, 1950, in 
American Antiquarian Society files.) 


Thomas Steele, Late Steele & Crocker, Watch Maker, Jeweller 
& Silversmith, Exchange Buildings, 195 Main Street, Hartford, 
[Conn.]. Gold & Silver Watches, Silver Plated Brittania & Fancy 
Goods. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. White paper. 

Born Sept. 18, 1812, son of Timothy C. and Hannah Sedgwick Steele. 
Was in Boston in 1837. Listed in the Hartford Directories, 1844-75, 
but at the above address only in 1844-55. (See Daniel S. Durrie, Steele 
Family, 1859, p. 61; Boston, Columbian Centinel, Sept. 9, 1837.) 


Steele & Crocker, Watch Makers, Jewellers & Silversmiths, 
Exchange Buildings, 195 Main Street, Hartford, [Conn.]. Gold & 
Silver Watches, Silver Plated Brittania & Fancy Goods. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Yellow paper. 

(For Thomas Steele, see previous entry.) Horace B. Crocker was 
born in 1815; died Nov. 29, 1843. Listed in the Hartford Directories, 
1839-43. (See Hartford Times, Dec. 2, 1843.) 
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A. Stowell, Clock & Watch Maker, Worcester, {Mass.]. 


Line-engraving. Large eagle holding shield. Two small watches, 
ornamental border. Cream paper. 

Abel Stowell was born at Worcester, June 12, 1752, son of Cornelius 
and Sevilla Goulding Stowell; died Aug. 3, 1818. In 1800 he made the 
tower clock of Worcester’s first Church, Old South. (See Worcester 
Births, Marriages and Deaths, 1894; Caleb Wall, Reminiscences of 
Worcester, 1877, pp. §3—4, 118; Boston, Columbian Centinel, Aug. 8, 1818.) 


Enoch Sutton, Watch & Clock Maker, No. 377 Washington 
St., Boston. Seals, Keys & Trinkets. 

Line-engraving. Eagle, ornamental border. Orange paper. 

Died 1851(?). Listed in Boston Directories, 1828-51, but at above 
address only in 1830-51. 


Israel F. Tappan, Clock & Watch Maker, Manchester, [Mass.]. 


Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Dated 1832 and 1835 on reverse. 
Orange paper. 

Born Nov. 28, 1797, at Manchester, son of Ebenezer and Elizabeth 
Forster Tappan; died Aug. 15, 1884. (See Daniel L. Tappan, Tappan 
Genealogy, 1915, pp. 48, 53.) 


Geer Terry, Watch-Maker, Worcester, [Mass.]. Gold, Silver, 
Plated, Cutlery, & Japanned Wares, sold by. Cash paid for Old 
Silver. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Dated 1816 on reverse. 

Born at Enfield, Conn., Aug. 21, 1775, son of Ebenezer and Mindwell 
Terry; died at Enfield, May 26, 1858. Came to Worcester by 1797 since 
he advertised as a clock- and watchmaker in that year. Returned to 
Enfield about 1816. Dealt in swords, brass andirons, and hats. Was in 
partnership in 1814 with Aaron P. Willard (born Nov. 15, 1789, son of 
Daniel Willard of Warren, Mass., and Abigail Bailey). Aaron P. Willard 
was descended from Maj. Simon Willard’s son Jonathan, whereas the 
famous clock-making family was descended from Maj. Simon Willard’s 
son Benjamin. Aaron P. Willard removed to Beloit, Wis. Terry was a 
prominent citizen of Worcester and of Enfield, Conn. (See Francis O. 
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Allen, History of Enfield, Conn., 1900, II, 1680; Hartford Times, June 5, 
1858; Franklin P. Rice, Mss. Worcester Newspaper Index; Charles H. 
Pope, Willard Genealogy, 1915, pp. 146, 272.) 


D. B. Thompson, Watch Maker, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Line-engraving, script. Ornamental border. Cream paper. 

Daniel B. Thompson was born in 1800, son of Isaac Thompson; died 
in 1876. (See Mary R. Cabot, Annals of Brattleborough, 1921, 1, 440.) 


J. Tindall, Clock & Watch Maker, Silversmith & Jeweller. 
Montgomery, Orange Co., N. Y., R. W. & Co. 

Line-engraving, by R. W. & Co. Cream paper. Dated 1855 on 
reverse. 

Probably Joseph Tindall, born 1802; died at Montgomery, Dec. 24, 
1860. (See Ray C. Sawyer, Mss. Gravestone Inscriptions of Dutch 
Reformed Church Cemetery, Montgomery, 1931.) The engravers have 
not been identified. 


H. Towle, Watch and Clock Maker, Main Street, Haverhill, 
N. H. 

Line-engraving. Slow and fast regulator, watch spring. Brown on 
cream paper. Dated 1832 on reverse. 

Henry Towle was born at Chester, N. H., Aug. 19, 1788, son of Simon 
and Eleanor Hall Towle; died Mar. 28, 1867. Jeweler and proprietor of 
drug store at Haverhill for many years. (See William F. Whitcher, 
History of Haverhill, N. H., 1919, p. 663.) 


Andrew C. Trott, Watch and Clock Maker, No. 28 Marl- 
borough St., Boston. Seals, Keys & Trinkets. 

Line-engraving. Large eagle. Cream paper. Dated 1808 on reverse. 

Andrew C. Trott was born in 1779; died July 5, 1812. He probably 
engraved this watch paper himself as he was an engraver as well as a 
watchmaker and signed the paper of Samuel Bemis, which see. (See 
Boston, Columbian Centinel, July 8, 1812.) 


A. C. Trott & Co., Watch & Clock Makers, No. 28 Marlboro 
St., Boston. Seals, Keys & Trinkets. 
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Line-engraving. Large, graceful eagle. Ornamental border. Cream 
paper. Dated 1811 on reverse. 
(See previous entry.) 


W. J. Underhill, 141 West Street, New York. Watches, 
Clocks, Musical Boxes, &c. Repaired by. 

Printed, with border. Green paper. Dated 1848 on reverse. 

William J. Underhill was born Jan. 19, 1818, son of Absalom and 
Tamar Kipp Underhill; died in July, 1870, at Brooklyn, N. Y. Listed in 
the New York Directories from 1843 to 1870. (See Josephine C. Frost, 
Underhill Genealogy, 1932, I11, 692.) 


Jos. Van Derveer, Clock & Watch Maker, Somerville, New- 
Jersey. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. White paper. 

Listed in Kirkbride’s New Jersey Business Directory, 1850. Married, 
Sept. 23, 1818, at Somerville, Maria or Mary Ann Tunison. A Mrs. 
Maria Van Derveer died Aug. 31, 1823. (See New Brunswick Times, 
Oct. 1, 1818; New Brunswick, Fredonian, Sept. 4, 1823; James P. Snell, 
History of Hunterdon and Somerset Counties, N. J., 1881, p. 663, refers 
to his clock shop, but no dates are mentioned.) 


Ichabod Ward. 


Manuscript watch paper with tinted border of green leaves and a 
cluster of red berries. The Lord’s Prayer, in microscopic handwriting, 
appears in a central globe, occupying a space of less than three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. 

Probably this was Ichabod Ward who was born at Ashford, Conn., 
Nov. 21, 1786, son of Joel and Elizabeth Woodward Ward. (See Charles 
Martyn, William Ward Genealogy, 1925, pp. 119, 174.) 


David B. Warren, Pawtucket, R. I. Watches & Clocks re- 
paired & Warranted. Cutlery, Jewelry & Fancy Goods. 

Line-engraving. Cherub holding watch. Green paper. 

Living in Pawtucket in 1828 when he married Eliza Bateman of 
Providence, on Dec. 3, 1828. (See Vital Records of Rhode Island, p. 437.) 
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Geo. F. Waters, Watch Maker, Silversmith’s Jewelry Store, 
Exeter, N. H. Watches, Jewelry & Fancy Goods for Sale. 
Line-engraving. Pink paper. 
Died Oct. 16, 1846. (See Exeter Directory, 1872, Register of Deaths.) 


I. White, Watch Maker, 148 Broad Way, Corner of Liberty 
Street, New-York. Repeating, Duplex, Patent Lapine, Hori- 
zontal & Plain Watches Carefully Repaired. 

Line-engraving, signed by P. Maverick. Large eye at top, with orna- 
mental border. Cream paper. 

Ivory White is listed in the New York Directories for 1809-55, but at 
above address only in 1809-10. Presumably died in 1855-56. (For 
Peter Maverick, see entry under Wm. H. C. Riggs.) 


Eben Whitney, Clock & Watch Maker, 381 Pearl Street, nearly 
opposite the Friends Meetg. house, New York. 

Line-engraving, signed by P. Maverick. Cream paper. Dated 1809 
on reverse. 

Born Nov. 19, 1783, at Wilton, Conn., son of Ebenezer and Ruth 
Raymond Whitney; died at Norwalk, Conn., May 22, 1869. Listed in 
the New York Directories, 1805-43, but at the above address only in 
1809-19. (See S. Whitney Phoenix’s Whitney Family, 1878, I, 140.) 


Hiram Whitney, Watch-Maker and Jeweller, Watertown, 
Mass. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Neatly Repaired. 

Printed, with border of type ornaments. Cream paper. 

Born 1828; died July 14, 1891. Listed in the Massachusetts Directory, 
1849. (See Boston Transcript, July 15, 1891.) 


.Moses Whitney, Watch Maker, 1 Dock Square, Old Market, 
Boston. Watches, Clocks and Timepieces Repaired and War- 
ranted. 


Line-engraving. Cream paper. 
Born Nov. 28, 1789, at Winchendon, Mass., son of Hananiah and 
Azabah Keyes Whitney; died at Sulphur Springs, Mo., [Sept. ?], 1838. 
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Listed in the Boston Directories, 1816-34, but alone at the above ad- 
dress only in 1822-34. (See Frederick C. Pierce, Whitney Family, 1895, 
pp. 148, 276; Boston, Columbian Centinel, Oct. 3, 1838.) 


Wm. Widdifield, Clock & Watch Maker, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Line-engraving, signed by W. G. Mason, Phila. Horses and chariot 
with wheel in form of clock face, ornamental border. Blue on cream 
paper. 

The death of a William Widdifield is recorded in the Raleigh (N. C.) 
Register, Apr. 30, 1841, at Fayetteville, but “of Phila.” William Widdi- 
field, Jr., clock & watch maker, is listed in the Philadelphia Directories, 
1817-22. William G. Mason (1797-1872) was a line-engraver of build- 
ings, &c. Listed in the Philadelphia Directories, 1823-62, excepting in 
1825-28; disappeared from Directories after 1862. Had home at Cam- 
den, N. J., from 1860, but last appeared there in 1872. Made first photo- 
graph by artificial light (1839). (See Joseph Jackson, Encyclopedia of 
Philadelphia, 1933, 1V, 998.) 


Alvan Wilcox, Watch Maker, 63 Chapel Street, New Haven, 
{Conn.]. Nothing without Industry. Watches for Sale. Gold 
and Silver Work. 

Line-engraving. Clock and beehive. One pink paper, one yellow 
paper dated 1834 on reverse. 

Born in 1783 at Berlin, Conn., son of Jacob and Rachel Porter Wilcox; 
died at New Haven, Aug. 17, 1870. Worked at Norwich, Conn., 1805- 
07, and later in New Jersey; was at Fayetteville, N. C., 1819-23; living 
in New Haven in 1824. Listed at other addresses in New Haven Di- 
rectories, 1840-64. Called “gold and silver thimble manufacturer” in 
1855-56. (See Catharine M. North, History of Berlin, Conn., 1916, 
p. 93; George B. Cutten, Silversmiths of North Carolina, 1948, pp. 89-90; 
George M. Curtis, Early Silver of Connecticut, 1913, p. 115; letter from 
New Haven Free Public Library, Oct. 29, 1949, in American Antiquarian 
Society files.) 


A. Willard, Watch & Clock Maker, Boston. 
Line-engraving. Elaborate design showing angel blowing trumpet, 
Father Time, rooster, flowers, and leaves. White paper. Unsigned, but 
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in the style of, and presumably engraved by, Paul Revere, in 1781. This 
is one of the earliest and most interesting of our watch papers and was 
presented to the American Antiquarian Society by Mr. Mark Bortman 
of Boston, in 1949. 
Aaron Willard, of the famous clock-making family, was born Oct. 13, 
757, son of Benjamin and Sarah Brooks Willard of Grafton; died May 
20, 1844. (See John W. Willard, History of Simon Willard, 1911, pp. 83- 
93.) Paul Revere, Revolutionary engraver, was born Jan. 1, 1735, son 
of Paul and Deborah Hichborn Revere; died May 10, 1818. (See 
Dictionary of American Biography.) 


Willard & Hawley, Dealers & Repair of all kinds of Watches, 
Jewellry &c., Syracuse, [N. Y.]. 

Line-engraving. View of building. White paper. 

William W. Willard was born Oct. 16, 1808, at Van Buren, N. oF 
son of Samuel and Hannah Avery Willard; died Sept. 8, 1876. Listed in 
the Syracuse Directories as above from 1851 to 1869. (See Joseph Willard 
and Charles W. Walker, Willard Genealogy, 1915, I, 253; Syracuse 
Standard, Sept. 9, 1876.) John D. Hawley was born Mar. 20, 1821, son 
of Reuben and Electa M. Clarke Hawley; died Aug. 14, 1913. In later 
years he was in the Registry Division of the Post Office. (See Elias S. 
Hawley, Hawley Record, 1890, p. 340; Syracuse Directory of 1914, for 
date of death.) 


Stillman Willis, Watch Maker and Jeweller, No. 5414 Cornhill 
Corner of Court St., Boston. 

Line-engraving. White paper. A die proof impression. 

Listed in the Boston Directories, 1810-52, but only at the above 


address in 1821-23. 


-James Wingate, Clock and Watch Maker, Haverhill, Mass. 
Seals, Keys, and Trinkets. 
Printed. Small eagle, with border of type ornaments. Yellow paper. 
Born June 11, 1793, son of Paine and Mary Pecker Wingate; died at 
Haverhill, Feb. 17, 1851. (See Haverhill Essex Banner, Feb. 22, 1851; 
Haverhill Vital Records.) 
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Major General James Wolfe. The British Hero. 
(See Georgius IIT Rex.) 


Moses Wood, Watch Maker and Jeweler, Westboro, Mass. 

Printed. Yellow paper. 

Born Oct. 10, 1811, at Westminster, Mass., son of Nathaniel G. and 
Lavina Wood; died Apr. 4, 1894. Went to Westborough in 1837; listed 
in Bartow’s Directory of the Watch Trade, 1869. (See Worcester County 
Probate Records, Will 16,646; Westborough Chronotype, Apr. 7, 1894.) 


Earl Woodworth, Watch Maker, Springfield, Mass. 

Line-engraving. Girl holding scales and watch. Ornamental border. 
Cream paper. Dated 1839 on reverse. 

Born 1797; died at Springfield, Mass., Apr. 14, 1864. Listed in the 
Springfield Directories, 1845 (first Directory)-64, but alone as a watch- 
maker only in 1857-63. (See Thomas B. Warren, Springfield Families, 
p. 764, typed Mss. in the Springfield City Library Association.) 


Woodworth & Kirkham, Watch Makers, Springfield, Mass. 

Line-engraving. Girl holding scales and watch. Ornamental border. 
Cream paper. 

This firm is listed in the Springfield Directories only in 1847-48. 
(See previous entry for Earl Woodworth.) James Kirkham was born 
Apr. 24, 1821, at Newington, Conn., son of William and Sophia Leffing- 
well Kirkham; died at Springfield, Feb. 8, 1893. Listed in the Spring- 
field Directories, 1845-92, but as a jeweler, alone, only in 1853-57. Was 
President of the Pynchon Bank, 1859-63, and President of the First 
National Bank, 1864-92. (See letter from his grandson, Dr. William B. 
Kirkham, Sept. 22, 1950, in the American Antiquarian Society files.) 


J. M. Young, Watchmaker, Candia Village, N. H. 

Line-engraving. Ornamental border. Blue paper. 

Probably this was Jesse M. Young who was a town officer at Candia 
in 1870, and Tax Collector in 1880-84. (See J. Bailey Moore, History 
of Candia, 1893, pp. 471, 476.) 
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Young & Veal, Clock and Watch Makers, Brick Range, 
Columbia, S. C. Importers of Watches &c. Jewelry, Military 
and Fancy Goods. 

Line-engraving, signed by Perkins. White paper. 

Edward Young was born in 1816, son of Alexander Young, silver- 
smith, of Camden, S. C., and Elizabeth Rowe Young; died in 1848. Went 
to Columbia in the 1840’s. (See E. Milby Burton, Silversmiths of South 
Carolina, 1942, pp. 9, 232-3.) John Veal, Sr., was working in Columbia 
about 1827-57; died aged 92. (See Julian A. Selby, Memorabilia . . . of 
Columbia, 1905; Burton, pp. 229-30.) Probably the engraver was 
Joseph Perkins, born at Unity, N. H., Aug. 19, 1788, son of Jacob and 
Hannah Chase Perkins; died Apr. 27, 1842, in New York City. Was 
graduated from Williams College in 1814; went to Philadelphia in 1815, 
taught high school and gave lessons in penmanship; learned script 
engraving and removed to New York in 1825. Listed in the Phila- 
delphia Directories, 1820-25, and in the New York Directories, 1826-42. 
(See George A. Perkins, Family of John Perkins, 1887, Part 2, pp. 45, 66; 
David M. Stauffer, American Engravers, 1907, Part 1, p. 210; Calvin 
Durfee, Williams Biographical Annals, 1871, p. 357.) 


[No name.] 
Line-engraving. Attractive border of leaves and flowers, with watch 
at top hanging from ribbon. White paper. Eight lines of verse in center: 


A Watch may teach unthinking Man 

That life is but a transient span 

His reasoning powers the balance shows 

Thoughts like the hands tell how it goes 
Conscience the Regulator proves— 

And self inspection faults removes 

With this & fervent pray’r each night 

Wind up yr days & set them right. 


[No name.] 

Manuscript watch paper with handsome border of green leaves and 
red berries. Center contains the Lord’s Prayer in minute handwriting. 
Although the watch paper itself is one inch and twelve-sixteenths in 
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diameter, the space occupied by the Lord’s Prayer is only three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. Presented to the American Antiquarian Society 
in 1949 by Mr. Carl W. Drepperd. 


[No name.] 

Cut-out watch paper in a design of flowers and leaves, one and seven- 
eighths inches in diameter, scalloped edges. White paper. 

Same, in a design of trees, two inches in diameter, with pointed edges. 
White paper. 


{No name.] Sub Libertate Florent. MDCCLXXX. 

Woodcut. Warrior with spear and shield, standing on shore, looking 
back at ocean and ship, and smiling sun. Cream paper. 

Unknown. Apparently American. 


[No name.] 1st Jan. 1824. May Friendship still thy evening 
feast adorn, And smiling peace forever bless thy morn. 

Hand-painted sentimental token. A beautiful design showing three 
turtledoves perched on a nest of roses and leaves. On the reverse is the 


name H. Hurd. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LIST 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD 
Church & Rogers 
Danforth & Brewer 
Horace Goodwin, 2nd 
Goodwin & Dodd 
John O. Pitkin 
William Rogers 
Thomas Steele 
Steele & Crocker 

New Haven 
E. Benjamin & Co. 
George Brown 
Brown & Kirby 
John H. Hall 
Alvan Wilcox 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 
Benjamin S. Clark 
George Elliott 
George Jones 
Jones & Cooper 
Alexander Patterson 
D. P. Smyth 


GEORGIA 
AUGUSTA 
“J. Catlin 
SAVANNAH 
Josiah Penfield 
MAINE 


HALLOWELL 
Robert Pope 
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PorTLAND 


Oliver Gerrish 
Gerrish & Pearson 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 
J. & S. Barkley 
Bigger 
Andrew Montgomery 


HAGERSTOWN 
F. J. Posey 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BaRRE 
D. Cummings 
Leander Eaton 


Botton 
Humphrey Barrett 
Joel Sawyer 


Boston 
Adams & Eaton 
Bacon & Smith 
Samuel Bemis 
Joseph J. Bigelow 
Charles Bond 
Bond & Son 
Jeffrey R. Brackett 
Currier & Trott 
Amos Cutler 
George S. Goddard 
S. Hayden 
Nathan Hobbs 
Jubal Howe 
James & Williams 
J. V. Kettell 
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Joseph Pope 
Alvah Skinner 
Enoch Sutton 
Andrew C. Trott 
A. C. Trott & Co. 
Moses Whitney 
Aaron Willard 
Stillman Willis 


CAMBRIDGEPORT 
Benjamin W. Gibbs 
Benjamin Hill 
Moses L. Morse 
(See also Keene, N. H.) 


Concorp 

Joshua Haynes 
FELTONVILLE 

George E. Sawyer 
FitcHBURG 

S. H. Goodnow 
GLOUCESTER 

D. H. Lane 
GRAFTON 

Asa C. Collier 

(See also Medwayville, 
Mass.) 

GREENFIELD 

Munn & Jones 
HAVERHILL 

John C. Foster 

James Wingate 
LAWRENCE 

a S. Brooks 
LOWELL 

J. Johnson 
MANCHESTER 

Israel F. Tappan 


MaRLBOROUGH 


L. S. Brigham 


MEDWAYVILLE 
Asa C. Collier 
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(See also Grafton, Mass.) 


MILTON 
William Glover 


NEWBURYPORT 
C. L. & J. B. Drown 
John B. Drown 
Richard W. Drown 


NEwToNn 
Caleb Rogers 


Newton CorNER 
A. Judson Macomber 


NorTHAMPTON 
Isaac Gere 


PLYMOUTH 
John Gooding 


SALEM 
B. Balch & Son 
Balch & Smith 
Currier & Foster 
Jesse Smith 
Jesse Smith, Jr. 


SPRINGFIELD 
Earl Woodworth 
Woodworth & Kirkham 


TEMPLETON 
Caleb Leland 


WALTHAM 
American Watch Co. 


WaTERTOWN 
Hiram Whitney 
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WESTBOROUGH 
Moses Wood 


West Mepway 

A. M. B. Fuller 
WeEyMouTH 

P. H. Cushing 
WosuRNn 

Matthew Kingman 
WORCESTER 

Boyden & Fenno 

Otis Corbett 

D. Goddard 

T. M. Lamb 

F. H. Putnam 

Abel Stowell 

Geer Terry 


MISSISSIPPI 


NATCHEZ 
John S. Miller 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Canpb1a VILLAGE 


J. M. Young 


Dover 
Charles E. Bacon 
E. H. Nutter & Co. 
EXETER 
William A. Belknap 
George F. Waters 
HAVERHILL 
H. Towle 
KEENE 
S. A. Gerould 
Moses L. Morse 


(See also Cambridgeport, 


Mass.) 


MANCHESTER 
J. L. Kenniston 


BripGe 
Richard Gove 


PorRTSMOUTH 
Daniel Ham 
Supply Ham 


NEW JERSEY 
BRIDGETON 


John Heilig 
Lorenzo F. Lee 


MorrRISTOWN 
J. W. Cortelyou 


New Brunswick 

Samuel Baker 
PATERSON 

David Laverack 
RAHWAY 

Lewis Cory 


SOMERVILLE 
P. Mason 
Joseph Van Derveer 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY 
Henry Hoyt 
CooPpERSTOWN 
Ernst 
LANSINGBURGH 


Sidney D. Smith 


MaprID 
M. M. Follett 


MonTGOMERY 
J. Tindall 
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New York City 
Andrew C. Benedict 
Martin Benedict 
Columbus Watch Case Co. 
James R. Hobby 
H. E. Hoyt 
George Huyler 
Robert H. Ingersoll 
Jennings & Lander 
Tunis Lewis 
A. Lockwood 
Molyneux 
Jordan Mott 
Mott & Morrell 
James D. Phillips 
W. J. Underhill 
Ivory White 
Eben Whitney 


PEEKSKILL 
M. Moses 


POUGHKEEPSIE 
A. Henderson 


SCHENECTADY 
I. & H. Miller 


SPRINGVILLE 
George E. Crandall 


SYRACUSE 
Willard & Hawley 


Troy 
Thomas Goldsmith 
Utica 
N. Butler 
NORTH CAROLINA 


FAYETTEVILLE 
William Widdifield 
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OHIO 


CANTON 
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Dueber Watch Case Manu- 


facturing Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BENDERSVILLE 
Charles D. Elden 


FRANKFORD 
Samuel Huckel 
Isaac Reed 
(See also Philadelphia) 


LANCASTER 
Hamilton Watch Co. 


LEWISBURG 
J. K. Housen 


Mavucu Cuunk 
William R. Otis 


MonTGOMERYVILLE 
George Solliday 


PHILADELPHIA 
Thomas F. Albright 
Bailey & Co. 
James Boss 
Charles Campbell 
John Child 
S. & T. Child 
Isaac Dixon 
Charles A. Droz 
John Fries 
R. Johnston 
James Latimer 
J. W. Lingg 
J. McDowell 
H. A. M’Master 
F. McStocker 
J. Menzies 
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John J. Parry 
Patton & Jones 
Issac Reed 

(See also Frankford, Pa.) 
William H. C. Riggs 
George Robbins 
Henry Rose 


Solliday 


PoTrTsvILLE 
Brady & Elliott 


RHODE ISLAND 
PAWTUCKET 
David B. Warren 


PROVIDENCE 
Franklin Richmond 


WESTERLY 
Thomas Perry 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CamMpEN & CHERAW 
William B. Parker 


CHARLESTON 

Eyland & Hayden 

P. Gowan 

J. McKee 

John Sargent 
Cueraw (See Camden) 
CHESTER 

John McKee 


CoLUMBIA 
Young & Veal 


GeEorGETOWN (See Richmond, 


Va., John Bennett) 


VERMONT 


BENNINGTON 
Hunt & Clark 


BRATTLEBOROUGH 
John Birge 
D. B. Thompson 


MOonTPELIER 
Phinney & Mead 


St. ALBANS 
A. H. Huntington 


SPRINGFIELD 


J. Holden, Jr. 


W oopstTock 
Thomas Russell 


VIRGINIA 
NorFo_k 
C. F. Greenwood 


Lumsden 


RicHMOND 
John Bennett 


UNKNOWN 


FRASERSBURG 
Hart 


[RocH?|DALE 
Moss 


PLAINFIELD 


D. Oliver 
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Resident Members 
In the Order of their Election 


October, 1888 
Joun McKinstry Merriam, A.M., 


April, 1899 
GeorceE Parker Winsuip, Litt.D., 


April, 1904 
Victor Huco Pattsits, Litt.D., . 


October, 1905 


CLARENCE SAUNDERS Bricuam, Litt.D., . 


October, 1907 
Hersert Putnam, LL.D., . 


October, 1908 
Georce Husparp LL.D., 
Freperick Wess Hopeg, Sc.D., . 
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ALFrep Marston Tozzer, Pu.D., 


October, 1909 
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October, 1910 
ALBERT Cartos Bates, A.M., 


October, 1913 
Hersert Evcene Botton, Pu.D., 


April, 1914 
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ALEXANDER SAMUEL SALLEY, JR., 
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. Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Berkeley, Cal. 


Boston, Mass. 
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October, 1914 
Mito Miron Quaire, Lirr.D., 


April, 1915 
Lawrence Waters JENKINS, A.B., . 


Detroit, Mich. 


Salem, Mass. 


Rev. Henry Braprorp Wasusurn, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


October, 1916 
Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D., . 


April, 1917 
Joun Tuomas LEF, . ... . 
Rev. Epwarps Park, S.T.D., 
Isaac Ranp Tuomas, 
April, 1919 
James Aton James, Pu.D., . 
Rosert Suaw, A.B., 
October, 1920 
Frep Norris Rosinson, Litt.D., 
April, 1921 
ALLAN Forses, A.B., 
October, 1921 
CHANDLER Buttock, LL.B., . 
April, 1922 
Henry Raup Wacner, LL.D., 
October, 1922 
Smiru Mason, L.H.D., 
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LAwRrENCE CounseELMAN Wrortn, LL.D. 


October, 1923 

Joun Sretson, Jr., A.B., 
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Henry Crocker Kitrrence, A.B., . 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Cambridge, Mass. 
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October, 1924 


ArcuiBALp Henperson, LL.D., 


Anprew Keoau, M.A., 


Watpo Girrorp Leanp, Litt.D., 


Daniet WaLpo Lincotn, LL.B., 


April, 1925 


Louis Henry A.B., 


October, 1925 


GeorGE SuMNER Barton, A.B., 


Mark Antony De WoLFE Hows, ‘tee: D.., 


Henry Sresert, A.M., 


October, 1926 


GeorceE Francis Bootn, Enc.D., 
Paut Beacary Morean, Enc.D., 


Russe. Sturcis Parne, 


HERBERT JOSEPH Semeex, Pu. D., 
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Tuomas James Homes, Litr.D., 


James Metvitte Hunnewe.t, LL.B., 


Harry Gacpin Stopparp, Enc.D., 
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GeorceE Crompton, A.B., 


October, 1927 


5. W. Rosensacn, Pu.D., 


October, 1928 


Rosert Lincotn O’Brien, Litt.D., 
AIKEN WELLEs, M.A., 


April, 1930 


Davis Mitter, A.B., 
Joun How Gisps Pe tt, A.B., 
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October, 1930 
Rusk, Pu.D.,. . . . New York, N. Y. 
Sr. Georce Leaxtin Sioussat, Pu.D., . Chevy Chase, Md. 
Recinatp Wasusurn, A.B.,. . . . Worcester, Mass. 
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Srewart Mircue tt, Pu.D., Boston, Mass. 
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Foster Stearns, L.H.D., 
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James Duncan Puitutps, A.B., 
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Baltimore, Md. 
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Delmar, N. Y. 
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Dublin, N. H. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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April, 1940 
Henry Capsury, Litt.D., 
Henry STEELE CommacGERr, Pu.D., 
Preston Davie, 
GeorceE ALBERT ZaBRISKIE, LL. D.., 


October, 1940 
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October, 1950 


Joun Apams, A.B., 
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Law Learnep Pe tz, M.A., 
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April, 1951 
Lyman Henry Butrerrievp, A.M., 
Artruur Harrison Corr, Pu.D., 
Gerorce Tatsot GoopspeeED, A.B., 
Hutcuinson Putnam, M.A., 
Raymonp Puineas STEARNS, Pu.D., 


October, 1951 
Mark BortMan, 
EpGar Erskine Hume, U.S.A., 
Henry Pimpron LL.D., 
STEPHEN Tnomas A.ML., 
Siiver, B.S., 


New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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Foreign Members 


CANADA 
April, 1910 
Woop, D.C.L., . . . . . . Quebec. 


October, 1910 
Georce McKinnon Wronc,A.M., . . . . Toronto. 


COSTA RICA 
April, 1919 
Anastasio ALFARO,. . . . . . . San José. 


CUBA 
October, 1922 
CARLOS DE LA TorRE, 


MEXICO 
April, 1922 
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PERU 
October, 1920 


Jorce M. Corsacuo, 


SPAIN 
October, 1947 
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Resident Members 
Alphabetically Arranged 


NAME 


Artuur Apams, Pu.D., 

Freperick Batpwin Apams, JR., 
Joun Apams, 

SaMuEL Hopkins L. H. D., 
Joun Atpen, A.M., 

James Sane, B.A., 
Hamitton VauGcuan Ban, A.B., 
GeorGE SuMNER Barton, A.B., 
Cartos Bates, A.M., 

James Putnney Baxter, 3rd, LL.D., 
SAMUEL F1acc Bemis, L.H.D., 
Paut Breser, Px.D., 

Hiram Bincuay, Litt.D., 

Georce HuBBarpD Buaxestze, LL. 
HERBERT Evucene Botton, Pu.D., 
Tueopore Botton, M.A., 

GeorceE Francis Bootn, Ena.D., 
Mark BortMan, 

Ricuarp LEBaron Bowen, 

Juuian Parks Boyp, Litt.D., 


Morcan Brarnarp, M.A., 


Freperick Epwarp Brascn, M.S., 
Cari BripenBAuGH, Pu.D., 


CLARENCE SAUNDERS Bricua\, Litt.D., 


Joun Nicuotas Brown, A.M., 
Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D., 


ALEXANDER Hamitton Buttock, LL.D., 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Williamsburg, Va. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 


CHANDLER Buttock, LL.B., 
Lyman Henry Butrerrievp, A.M., 
Henry Joes Capsury, Litt.D., . 


RESIDENCE 


Boston, Mass. 


. New York, N. Y. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Auburn, N. Y. 

. Washington, D. C. 
. New Haven, Conn. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Boylston, Mass. 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Williamstown, Mass. 
. New Haven, Conn. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 

. Washington, D. C. 


. Worcester, Mass. 


. Berkeley, Cal. 

. New York, N. Y. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Boston, Mass. 

. Rehoboth, Mass. 

. Princeton, N. J. 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Stanford, Cal. 

. Berkeley, Cal. 


Worcester, Mass. 


. Newport, R. I. 
. Washington, D. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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LeRoy Arcuer CampBELL, Pu.D., 
Josepu Carson, LL.B., 

Ernest Cau.rietp, M.D., 
GILBERT CHINARD, LL.D., 
Irvine Ciark, M.D., 
Wat Tyter Ciuverius, U.S.N., 
Rosertson Cor, A.M., 
I. Bernarp Couen, Pu.D., 
Artruur Harrison Pu.D., 
Epwarp Harotp Coreg, LL.B., 
Harris Dunscoms Co tt, Jr., 
Henry STEELE CommaceERr, Pu.D., 
Puttip Howarp Cook, M.D., 
Howarp Cornine, A.B., 

Grorce Crompton, A.B., 

Cart Custer Cut er, A.B., 
Samue. Foster Damon, A.M., 
THeron Jounson Damon, A.B., 
Preston Davie, 

Goopwin Davis, L B., 


3ERNARD AuGustiINn DeVorto, LirrD., 


LL.B., 


Francis Hensuaw Dewey, Jr., 
Louis Henry Dietoan, A.B., 
Henry Francis puPont, A.B., 
Lutuer Harris Evans, L.H.D., 
Francis PeELousetT Farqunar, A.B., 
Henry NEEDHAM FLYNT, 
Rev. Henry Witper Foote, S.T.D., 
ALLAN Forses, A.B., 

James WituiaM Fogrter, A.M., 
DovuGLas Freeman, LL.D., 
Donatp McKay Frost, LL.B., 
CLaupE Moore Fukss, Lirt.D., 
Josepnu Gavit, i 


BALpwin GILMAN, LL B., 
Freperick Ricumonp Gorr, AM... 


Exeter, N. H. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Newtonville, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Salem, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Mystic, Conn. 
Providence, R. I. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Westbury, N. Y. 
Portland, Me. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New Windsor, Md. 
Winterthur, Del. 
Washington, D.C. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New York, N. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Delmar, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 


XXIII 


Georce Tatsot Goopspeep, A.B., 
Everett Dwicnt Grarr, . 

Ferris Greenstet, Litt.D., 
Hovey Grosvenor, LL.D., 
Hamitton, A.B., 
Georce Lasan Haropine, A.B., 
CLarence Henry Harine, Pu.D., 
Ricuarp ALLEN HEALD, 

James Buiarne Hepces, Pu.D., 
ArcHIBALD Henperson, LL.D., 
Joun Woopman Hicerns, B.S., 
Mitton Prince Hicerins, 
Freperick Wess Hopnce, Sc. D., 
STEWART 
Tuomas James Homes, Lirtt.D., 


MarxkAntony DeWo re Howe, Lirt.D., 


EpGar Erskine Hume, U.S.A., 
James Metvitte Hunnewe LL.B., 
Darp Hunter, Lirtrt.D., 
ArcHer Mitton Huntinoton, Litt. D., 
Ev_mer Hutcuinson 
ALEXANDER Jackson, A.M., 
James James, Pu.D., 

Harotp Stein Jantz, Pu.D., 
Waters Jenkins, A.B., 
Henry Pimmpron LL.D., 
Anprew Litt.D., 
LeRoy Etwoop LL.D., 
Epwarp Kirk Pu.D., 
Henry Crocker Kittrepce, A.B., 
James Owen Knauss, Pu.D., 
BeRNHARD KNOLLENBERG, A.M., 
Duptey Wricut Knox, U.S.N., 
A.rrep Louis Kroeser, Sc.D., 
Leonarp Woops Pu.D., 
Harotp Lancour, Ep.D., 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, III. 
Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 
Burton, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
. New York, N. Y. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Evanston, 
Evanston, III. 
Salem, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Brunswick, Me. 
Concord, N. H. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Chester, Conn. 
Washington, D.C. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Urbana, IIl. 


Joun Tuomas Ler, 
Watpo Girrorp LELAND, Lore. D., 


Jostan Kirsy Jr., 

Daniet Wa.po Lincotn, LL.B., 
BertraM Kimsa.t Litt e, S.B., 
Harry Mitter Lypenserce, L.H.D., 
GeraLp Doan McDona.p, A.M., 
GeorceE Lesuie McKay, A.B., 
Dumas Matong, Litt.D., 

Henry Lowe tt Mason, A.B., 
Smitu Mason, L.H.D., 
Freperic GersHom MELCHER, 
Freperick Merk, Pu.D., 

Joun McKinstry Merriam, A.M., 
Keyes DeWitt Metcatr, L.H.D., 
Perry Mitter, Pu.D., 
Wituram Davis Mitter, A.B., 
Stewart Mitrcue tt, Pu.D., 
EpmunpD Sears Morcan, Pu.D., 
Paut Beacary Morean, Enc.D., 
SaMUEL Exiot Morison, LL.D., 
Frank Lutuer Morr, Litt.D., 


KENNETH Murpock, Litt.D., . 


Cuauncey Cusninc Nasu, A.B., 
Nevins, LL.D., 

Sypney Puiuip Noe, A.M., 

Rosert Lincoitn O’Brien, Litt.D., 
Russet Sturcis 

Vicror Hueco Patrtsits, Lirt.D., 
STANLEY ParGe LL.D., 


Rev. Cuar.es Epwarps Park, S.T.D., 


Epwarp ALEXANDER Parsons, A.M., 
Joun Gisss Pett, A.B., 


Law Learnep Pettz, M.A., 


. Chicago, IIl. 
. Newton Lower Falls, 


Mass. 


. Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Brookline, Mass. 

. Greensboro, N. C. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Pasadena, Cal. 

. New York, N. Y. 
. Belmont, Mass. 

. Framingham, Mass. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Wakefield, R. I. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Norwood, R. I. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
. Boston, Mass. 

. Iowa City, Iowa 


Cambridge, Mass. 


. Boston, Mass. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Washington, D. C. 
. Worcester, Mass. 

. Jamaica, N. Y. 

. Chicago, III. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. New Orleans, La. 

. Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Rev. Epcar Lecare Pennincton, S.T.D., Mobile, Ala. 


| | 
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James Duncan A.B., 
Joun Marsnatt A.M., 
STEPHEN LL.B., 
J. Pieasants, M.D., 
Freperick Haven Pratt, M.D., 
Hersert Putnam, LL.D., 
Hurcuinson Putnam, M.A., 
Miro Mirron Quatre, Litrt.D., 
Artuur Hosson Quinn, Litt.D., 
Abert WuiteE Rice, A.M., 
Car.Leton Rusira Ricumonp, A.B., 
Tuomas Ritey, A.M., 
Frep Norris Rosinson, Litt.D., 


GeorcE Icuasop Rockwoop, Enc.D., 


Greene Roecker, A.M.., 
Asranam S. W. Rosensacn, Pu.D., 
Cuarces Betcuer Ruce, LL.B., 
Ravpu Lesuie Rusk, Pu.D., . 
ALEXANDER SAMUEL SALLEY, JR., 
Henry Sawyer, A.B., . 


ARTHUR Meter Litt.D., 


Donavp Scott, A.M., . 

Rosert Suaw, A.B., 
Cuirrorp Kenyon Px.D., 
Lewis SHOEMAKER, Pu.D., . 
Ricuarp Harrison Suryock, Pu.D., 
Henry Stresert, A.M., 
Sitver, B.S., 

St. Georce Leakin Sioussat, Pu.D., 
Tueopore Sizer, A.M., 

Hersert Joseru Spinpen, Pu.D., 
Foster Stearns, L.H.D., 

RayMonpb Purineas Stearns, Pu.D., 
Joun Batterson Stetson, JR., A.B., 
Georce Russe.t Stosss, LL.B., 
Harry Gatpin Stopparp, Enc.D., . 


Topsfield, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Salem, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Milton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Columbia, S. C. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Bethany, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Urbana, Ill. 
Elkins Park, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


XXVI 


Tuomas Winturop Streeter, Litt.D., Morristown, N. J. 
Greco Swew, Litt.D., . . Williamsburg, Va. 
Isaac Ranp Tuomas, . South Hamilton, Mass. 
Epwarpb LarocquE TINKER, D. Un. Packs. New York, N. Y. 
Marston Tozzer, Pu.D., . . Cambridge, Mass. 
GLenrotre Lirr.D., New York, N. Y. 
Henry Rouse Viets, M.D., . . . Brookline, Mass. 
Henry Wacner, LL.D., . . . San Marino, Cal. 
Cuarces WarreN, LL.D., Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Henry Braprorp W ASHBURN, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Recinatp Wasusurn, A.B., W orcester, Mass. 
Rev. Freperick Lewis Wets, Tu.D., . Dublin, N. H. 
A1keN WELLEs, M.A., . . . Ridgefield, Conn. 
ALBERT BACHELLER WELLS, se . . Southbridge, Mass. 
Jor, Cueney WELIs,. . Southbridge, Mass. 
Tuomas JEFFERSON W ERTENBAKER, L ITT. D., Princeton, N. J. 
Irving Wueat, LL.B., . San Francisco, Cal. 
Wa ter Muir Px.D., . . N. Andover, Mass. 
RayMonpD SANGER WILkiNs, LL.B., . . Salem, Mass. 
STANLEY Tuomas Pu.D., New Haven, Conn. 
GeorceE Parker WinsuiP, Litt.D.,. . Charles River, Mass. 
Rocer Wo tcott, LL.B., . . . . . Boston, Mass. 

Louis Booker Waraicut, Litt.D., . . Washington, D.C. 
LawreNCE CounseELMAN Wrotnu, LL.D., Providence, R. I. 
Joun Cook . . . . Charlottesville, Va. 
Georce ALBerT ZapriskiE, LL.D., . . New York, N.Y. 
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INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed i in terms of the lines per.millimeter recorded by a parciéulla 
film under specihed conditions. .Numerals in chart indicate: the number, of lines oe in adjacent 

“T-shaped” groupings. 

Inmicrofilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of fimes't in the 
charg. by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining elie reduction 
ratio, the‘line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this Jine in the film image.and dividing the fengeh 
init. 100 the: reduction ratio. . Example: the line is 20 mm. long m the. film, itpage, and 


“Tishaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the mimber adj 

lines pded. shafply and distinctly. this number by the reduction factor to obtain resol 
pec mullimercr. Example: 7.9 group of: lines is clearly recorded while lines in che 10.4 
Mepatated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 = 59,5 lines per millimeter records 
ily. $0 lines per millimeter Which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the 
Fesolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per Sing 


2s measured on the film, is a test of che entire systerti, incl 
and erber factors. “Thesescately utilize, ‘maximum of the ‘film. 
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